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INOW... Top-Selling Gace Ranges Feature 


Kohertshaw’ 
POTWATCHER’... TEMP'Nl TIME 


AUTOMATIC GAS RANGE CONTROLS 
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E> Combination gas valve and 
automatic timer 








BD Combination oven heat control 


ganz automatic timer 


They turn off gas automatically 
Saideune - when cooking's done 


Iai Gah ee ea eCPM abs a ARIA RAE selenrraney Ro Oe eee 


NOW ... only Gas ranges can offer this 
finest automatic cooking service. Now... 


with Robertshaw® POTWATCHER and ASK for informa- 


TEMP ’n TIME Controls... you can cash tion about FREE point- , < ’ 
in with the most eel Gas Range sell- of-sale display mate- A Ape oe haw- on 
ing features in years! rial on POTWATCHER a \ \\\e 5 ‘ 


Pt Baler adwadtion Salee ' and on TEMP n’ TIME . . 
_— y advertised, Pai promoted > ane &-snel Gate CONTROLS COMPANY 
WELCOME the Gas Range Salesmen sell- matic Gas Range Sales Mr. Controls 
ing models equipped with these depend- Demonstration! 


able timers. They will show you how you 
can get bigger and better Gas Range sales. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division * Youngwood, Pa. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 
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Flanged end 
Inlet—250 psi 
Outlet—ozs. to 150 psi 











Why use he | v y 


Its many plus features make it superior to 

other models. You can literally find ninety- 
Screwed end nine more places than the proverbial thou- 
Inlet —250 psi sand and one, where the ‘1100’ can be used 
Outlet—orzs. to 150 psi to advantage. 


One basic assembly-2”- screwed or flanged. 


*WIDER APPLICATION — inches water to 150 psi controlled 


pressure—means less different types to stock and service. 


* GREATER CAPACITY—balanced valve construction passes ACCURATE DEPENDABLE 
114,000 CFH at 100 psi to ounces—replaces larger costlie: 4 . 
regulators to reduce cost of whole installation. 


“PROVEN PERFORMANCE — straight line control from ° 
minimum to maximum flow. Stable operation on quick “ 
changing loads, or with on-and-off controls. Fast low 7 (Wd 


lock-up on zero flow. 


* SIMPLER CONSTRUCTION — no intricate parts or delicate MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


adjustments. All wearing parts easily replaced. Regulator or 
pilot can be serviced without disturbing the other. 


* EASIER INSTALLATION —compact design requires little 


space for installation in any position. Just place in line and Bulletin 1100 with complete information 
make one connection from regulator to outlet line. sent on request. 





ear after year after year... 
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American Meter has paced the Industry 





Since the formation of the American Meter 
Company in 1836, each major advance in the 
metering of Gas has been pioneered by American. 
Advances in design, in construction features... 
advances to insure greater accuracy, 
dependability and longer meter life... all 
have begun with American. 

Pacing the industry has been our pride... 
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A TOTALLY 
NEW CONCEPT | 





IN THE 
ECONOMICS 
OF GAS 


MEASUREMENT © 


The American® 
Welded 
Steelcase 








Your American Meter 
representative will gladly 
present the story of the 
W-60... latest in a series 
of products destined to 
revolutionize the entire 
concept of the 

economics of metering 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 
Albany Alhambra Atianta Baltimore - Birmingham 


Boston Chicago Dallas Denver - -Erie - Houston 

Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New York 

Jmaha Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 

N CANADA anadian Meter Company, Limited, Hamiiton 
Edmonton - Calgary 


watch for future developments 
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This 


month... 


PUBLIC RELATIONS has been the subject of 3 
views we have reproduced during recent months after talk- 


inter- 


ing with the head man in each of 3 gas industry associa- 
tions. Now, we are presenting the viewpoints of gas utility 
The 
Sherwin, president, 


executives. first of these interviews, with Emery D. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co., reflects 


an intense conviction that public relations should be prac 


ticed by all hands in a utility, all day and day. 


Page 21. 


every 


JANE of Columbus, 
ing column, might well have an intriguing note 
But, Jane’s work and her accomplishment will 
take some of the starch out of the concept that 
Page ] 5 


a title in the adjoin- 


the gas industry is strictly-for-men-only 


IN LINE with our contention that gas can be sold only as 
long as there are adequate sales of gas-burning appliances 
and equipment, we have rounded up the range situation at 
the Chicago market. Page 45. 


ALSO, an in-action display of modern gas ap- 
pliances has been developed in Illinois as a co- 
operative promotion by appliance manufactur- 
ers, a gas utility and an LP gas distributor, 
gether with American Institute of Architects and 
National Association of Home Builders. Re- 
search Village—a well-rounded job of coopera- 
tion and merchandising. Page 47. 
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ANALYSTS—most of them, anyway—are looking toward a 
slow but dependable uptrend in business for this year. 
Consumers’ expenditures during 1954 were regarded as an 
extremely important stabilizing factor. There are strong 
indications present that the pattern last year will con- 
tinue and there is some anticipation of expansion of con- 
sumer confidence and willingness to buy. 


FORMOSA CRISIS? Certainly, no guesses and no 


comments on this page 


STEEL INGOT production in 1955 is expected to be 
5-to-10% greater than the 88-million tons in 1954. 


PASSENGER CARS up, but not by more than 5% 


) 
over 1954—that is another well-informed view. 
95 


PERSONAL INCOME, the real basis for consumer con- 
fidence, is expected to top $291-billion. That would be an 
average increase over the $286-billion last year. Farm 


income is soft, in some economists’ opinions. 


CONSTRUCTION, the gas industry’s big white 
hope for expansion, is almost unanimously expected 
to continue the strong upswing that has been in ef 


fect for more than a year. 


ENGINEERING GRADUATES are not going to be as 
plentiful as they have been, if some well-educated fore- 
casters prove to be correct. All industry will feel the 
pinch. More encouragement and inducement needed. 
Cheers for companies, such as Coleman Co., that do some- 
thing about it. See page 49. 


PIPELINE SAFETY is in front of Congress again 
The Heselton Bill 
duced; FPC is likely to continue favoring its en- 
actment. 


(H.R. 433) has been reintro 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION crystal-ball is still 
cloudy in the search for a workable procedure in regulat- 
ing producers’ prices of natural gas. Order 174B (see page 
29) doesn’t clear things in that direction. 


Mct Mcf Mct Mcf Mct M 
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UTILITIES set up some hard facts, at FPC hearing, 
when they pointed out, among other items, that 
natural gas costs to individual companies had in- 
creased as much as 72%. And, they also pointed out 
that most of that was in the producers’ price in- 


creases. 


COMPLICATIONS are everywhere: among producers, 
pipcliners, distributors and FPC. It’s trite, but probably 
will prove true: the complications will get worse before 
any improvements in the overall industry situation will be 
noticeable. 


FORCES favoring and opposing Federal regulation 
of producers are so powerful, each in its own right, 
that battle now shaping is bound to have magni- 
tude that will preclude the possibility of decisive 
Congressional action in this session. 


CHAIRMAN KUYKENDALL, FPC, commented in 
course of recent address that several pipeline companies 
are not taking part in hearings on Federal regulation of 
gas production so that they will not offend either pro- 
ducers or distributors. 


“THIS,” he said, “represents a lack of cooperation 
between the three segments of the natural gas in- 
dustry.” 


UTILITIES in New England are looking at competitive 
price situation that is so tight that even interruptible in- 
dustrial gas sales are being switched to oil. 


DOUBTFUL BLESSING, that is simplified and 
politely modified view of natural gas in the minds 
of some utility executives. 


MANUFACTURE of gas—again—is getting serious tech- 
nological and economic study. Some utilities figure that 
after 100-or-more years in the gas business, they can’t 
risk the possibility of being priced-up-and-out. 


ADS in newspapers, directed toward obtaining a 
public opinion favorable toward removal of Federal 
regulation of gas production, by Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee, caused many questions as 
to the signators. “The oii industry is talking gas; are 
they telling the story as oil men or as gas men?” We 
thought we might get the answer, but haven't been 
able to do that yet. 
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MUELLER 


Catalog G-9/7 
. ...313 pages 
with over 1100 
illustrations 
and tables... 
20 sections 
) which cover 
| the complete 

Mueller line of 

Gas Distribu- 

tion Products 

..plus useful 
| engineering 
| information. 
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: THE NEW MUELLER GAS 
DISTRIBUTION PRODUCTS 


—— CATALOG G-97 
You may expect your copy of the all-new Mueller 


Gas Distribution Products Catalog to arrive sometime late in 
January. If you would like additional copies, please 
drop us a note — Mueller Co., Decatur, Illinois. 
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ISOLATES 
PIPE 
SECTIONS 
SAFELY 





This is another of a series showing the broad appli- 
cation of Mueller No-Blo Fittings and Machines used 
for their installation. 


STEP 4. WELD! TACK WELD HALVES OF 
FITTING TOGETHER, POSITION AND WELD © 
TO PIPE. COMPLETION PLUG SHOULD 
REMAIN IN FITTING— HAND-TIGHT— | 
DURING WELDING TO PREVENT WARPING. 

ALLOW FITTING TO COOL WITHOUT CHILL- 
ING. TEST. BOLT SPECIAL GATE VALVE TO | 





FLANGE OF FITTING. 


STEP 3. STOP-OFF! 
ATTACH STEEL 
WEDGE STOPPER 
TO OPERATING SHAFT 
AND BOLT H-~17340 
STOPPING MACHINE 
TO VALVE. CONNECT 
BY PASS LINES. 
LOWER STOPPERS 
INTO FITTINGS AND 
EXPAND. ISOLATED 
SECTION MAY NOW 


REPAIRED. (TO 
REMOVE EQUIP- 
MENT, REVERSE We 
PROCEDURE) 


BE REPLACED OR We 





Steel Wedge Stoppers 


Double-acting expand-- 


ing mechanism inside of 
split steel cylinder 
covered with a replace- 
able sheet of tough, dur- 
able neoprene. Used 
with the H-17340 Stop- 
ping Machine for high, 
medium or low pressure 
stop-offs. Sizes 6” and 8”. 





Welding Line Stopper 
Fitting 
Heavy steel forgings es- 
pecially designed for 
steel pipe. Used to stop- 


off lines to permit re- 
lacement, repair, or re- 


Si 

series 15, 30, 40, 60 and 
90 flanges. ‘Other sizes 
available. 


H-1734¢ 
Ms 
Fe 
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Mechanical Joint 
Line Stopper Fitting 


Special analysis cast ira 
fitting designed for ca 
iron pipe or steel p's 
when welding is not 
sired. Sizes 6” and 
with series 15, 30, 
60 and 90 flanges. Oth 
sizes available. 



































TEP 2. CUT! MAKE CUT ENTIRELY 
THROUGH LINE WITH MUELLER "CC-36" 
OR"“C1- 36” DRILLING MACHINE. WHEN 
FEED INDICATOR SHOWS CUT COMPLETED 
D RETRACT CUTTER — WHICH RETAINS COU- 
PONS, CLOSE VALVE AND REMOVE MACHINE. 















STEP 4. COMPLETE! FAST- 
"EN COMPLETION PLUG TO 
COMPLETION MACHINE AND 
BOLT MACHINE TO GATE VALVE. 
OPEN VALVE, SCREW PLUG 
HEIRMLY INTO FITTING, TEST — 
__.JJ AND REMOVE MACHINE AND 
~ YEGATE VALVE. 


— 









TIGHTEN PLUG SOLIDLY 
WITH WRENCH AND BOLT 
COMPLETION CAP IN 





























PLACE. 
aie ——— 
ir Upstream Downstream 
Stopping Stopping 
Unit Unit 
By-pass Line 
» <= a + 
ne oat 
Ps eos 
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rast ird Flow Replaced 
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and @!-up used for replacing, repairing, or relocating a section of pipe without interruption of service. 


s. Oth 





Mae renee terri rertnntnet Swerve. ty 


e Effectively stops-off main 
—no blowing of gas. 
e By-passes gas around 


section to be replaced— 
no interruption of service. 


e Maximum working 
pressure of 230 p.s.i. at 

100° F 

e Maximum working 
temperature of 250° F 

e For use on 6” and 8” 
steel or cast iron pipe | 
e 2” Built-in I. P. by-pass | 
connection | 
e Furnished complete 

with special cast-steel 

gate valve 


For additional information on Line Stopper Unit 
No. 3 and other No-Blo Fittings, consult your 
Mueller Representative, Catalog G-97 or write 
direct. 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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LOW PRESSURE 
GAS FLOW COMPUTER 


American Gas Journal, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


FOR LOW PRESSURES 


Cubic feet of gas per hour......... 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters.............. .. 34" to 48’ 
Pressure loss (inches)....... ... 01 to 10 


I NI oy 5iciciy 6 a 3/8 saw pia 1.5 to .35 


Genet, 6.66c.ci ... 1400 to 1000 


Pipe length (feet) . 30 to 30,000 
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HIGH PRESSURE 
GAS FLOW COMPUTER 


American Gas Journal, Inc. 
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e 400M 


300M 
-600M 
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——3,000M 
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~23,000M 
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“2000M 
~6,000M 


‘000M 
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LENGTH or PIPL 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES 


Cubic feet of gas per hour....... 100 to 10MM 
Nn VOCED 55.5 oie, (ts acdc 0 e-0 ck wae eo %" to 30” 
Difference in absolute pressure to...... 500 psi. 
Sum of absolute pressures...... 20 to 2,000 psi. 
NE III aie a hcid lon ak Siete wate. niece 1.5 to .35 
rr 100 to 5,000 
Pim Coens CN) ao os ois acess enee 1 to 250 


The computers are printed on heavy durable plastic, enclosed 
in Fabrikoid cases with complete instructions for their use. 
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water 
heater 








... that cannot produce rust-discolored hot water, yet 
sells at prices comparable to lined-steel-tank types! 


The sensational new RUUD ALCOA’ ALLOY Automatic Gas Water Heater 


Here’s the kind of gas water heater you know you can 
promote profitably. A solid aluminum alloy tank that 
-an’t produce red-rust . . . in a quality unit priced com- 
petitively with ordinary lined-steel-tank water heaters. 
| Top quality—backed by the combined skills and 


Bresources of two top-rated names in their fields. RUUD 


.. . America’s oldest manufacturer of quality water 
heaters, and ALCOA world’s largest producer 
of aluminum. 
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The new Ruud Alcoa Alloy is a fast-recovery unit that 
delivers more hot water faster, cleaner and longer than 
any other water heater, at or anywhere near its price. 
It safely stores water at 180° sanitizing temperature. 

An optional convenience! Ruud duo-temp feature 
delivers two hot water temperatures from the same 
tank at the same time! 180° water to maintain a 
temperature of 160° in the automatic washer; 125° tap- 
safe water for bath, shower and lavatory. 


R) Aluminum Co. of America 


rr oo —_ ST ee SE EEE ET EE eT Err Er re ee ee a aa = 
ADVERTISED IN i RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY t 
The Saturday Evening Dept. F-1, 2934 Smallman St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. , 
i [_] Please have a Ruud man call on me. ; 
| [-] Please mail further information on the new Ruud Alcoa Alloy , 

i Gas Water heater. 
: ! 
sa ilies —_ ! 
Mail This Coupon Today! ; ieee i 
The revenue-building Ruud Alcoa BUSINESS NAME ! 
Alloy is Laundry-Rated to meet : 
the critical hot water quantity STREET 
and temperature demands of , 
automatic clothes washers. Send g 4 6««CITY¥ ae see \ 





Announcing the Winners of|t 


Rockwell Sponsored Contests To 
Stimulate Thinking About A 


Planned Meter Retirement Program 

















This Distinguished 
Board of Gas 

- THE COMPLETE LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS 
Industry Authorities 


Judged All Entries oe | 

















IST PRIZE, Complete set of Delta 2ND PRIZE, Complete set of Delta 
These five judges were selected for their Industrial Type Power Tools Homecraft Power Tools 
reputation and standing in the industry G. K. BACHMANN DOUGLAS L. McLEOD A 
and their intimate first hand knowledge Public Service Elec. & Gas Co. Coast Counties Gas & Electric | 
; t 
of metering problems. q 
, HONOR AWARDS, (Four given) Complete DeltaShop and Accessories 
DONALD J. HEIM J. M. PICKFORD 
Washington Gas Light Co, Northern Indiana Public Service Co. C 
ANTONE G. PRASIL C. V. MOREY . 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp. Consolidated Edison Co. Pi 


HONORABLE MENTION AWARDS (8 given) Delta Homecraft 8” Tilting Table 
Circular Saw 


J. GORDON CREE S. J. FISHER 
Borough of Chambersburg, Pa. 








Mountain Fuel Supply Company 
EUGENE J. KUHNS C. ALKEMA, JR. 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 









Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 







W. L. ROGERS H. L. MASSER ADOLPH W. RAUTH W. F. BENNETT 
President Executive Vice President Consumers Power Co. Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
The East Ohio Gas Co. So. California Gas Co. JAMES H. J. HUGHES, JR. S. H. GLASSBURN 
Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. ; 





Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


JINGLE CONTEST 


1ST PRIZE, Complete DeltaShop and 2ND PRIZE, Delta Homecraft Saw and 
Accessories Jointer Combination 


H. H. SEXTON D. U. WHEATON 
Houston Natural Gas Corp. Southern California Gas Co. 


















3RD PRIZE, Delta Homecraft Drill Press 
JACK R. DAVIS 
Southern California Gas Co. 


HONOR AWARDS (10 given) Delta Homecraft 16” Scroll Saw 









HENRY HARTMANN CHARLES H. FOWX 
J. W. WEST, JR. D. A. HULCY, Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Acting Managing Dir. President 
Pir deg cay al ee i HOWARD L. JOHNSON VICTOR B. GALLANT II 
New York, N. Y. Dallas, Texas Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Southern Counties Gas Co. 











D. M. STEEN BILL G. LEWIS 

Long Island Lighting Co. Coast Counties Gas & Elec. Co. 
WALTER M. TREVOR STUART TALBOT 

Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
ED READ ROSCOE R. WHITE 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Hope Natural Gas Co. 





F. A. LYDECKER 


Vice President, 
Gas Operations 
Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. 
Newark, N. J. 




















These Contests Conducted As A Gas Industry Service By 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 









{| DELTA Fower lools in the 


Big Rockwell 
Nieter Contests 









Winner of The 


GRAND PRIZE 
Ist Award 
in Essay Contest 


A complete set of the finest industrial 
quality Delta Power Tools. 





AWARDED TO 


G. K. BACHMANN 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
















\ ie of The 2nd MAJOR PRIZE 


in Essay Contest 


“ie 
eo A complete shop of Delta Homecraft Tools. 
AWARDED TO 


DOUGLAS L. McLEOD 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. 












AWARDED AS 
HONOR PRIZES IN 
ESSAY CONTEST TO 


DONALD J. HEIM 
Washington Gas Light Co. 





Winners of Ist AWARD in 
Jingle Contest and 


weuot Maae  — 


Essay Contest 


The DeltaShop, a compact one motor combination of the 















ANTONE G. PRASIL 
Wisconsin Public Service 















J. M. PICKFORD 


most used power tools. Northern Indiana Public Service Coy 






AWARDED AS GRAND PRIZE IN 
JINGLE CONTEST TO 


H. H. SEXTON 
Houston Natural Gas Corp. 







C. V. MOREY 
Consolidated Edison Co. 















George L. Chapman, Wolverine attendant at Hammond, Indiana, transmits 
pipeline operations data to New York over a Bell System teletypewriter circuit 


“Bell System furnishes us 


dependable communications 
at a price we can’t equal” 


says Cyrus S. Gentry, President of the Wolverine Pipe Line Co. 


Flexible, low-cost communications is what Wolverine 
Pipe Line Company is getting by renting private 
line teletypewriter service from the Bell System. 
From Hammond, Indiana, products are started 
along the 295 miles of 16-inch pipe line to Detroit 
and Toledo. By using a Bell System teletypewriter 
circuit the operator starts or stops the big high- 
pressure pump at Vicksburg, 125 miles away. 
Hundreds of miles east in New York, a dispatcher 
keeps round-the-clock watch over the Wolverine 


VICKSBURG 


Pipe Line’s seven stations. He gets reports and 


sends orders over Bell System teletypewriters. 


“The expense of a privately owned system would 
be far in excess of a rented circuit,” says a Wolver- 
ine official. 

To find out how your communications effi- 
ciency could be improved, and costs lowered by 
using Bell System service, ask your Bell Tele- 
phone representative. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











i DETROIT | : 
UNI ei hile a | 
TOLEDO 4 
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Editorial: 





Man Talks to Himself 


ET’S just face it, Carlson, you’ve been writing and 
talking a lot about a unified industry—with rea- 
sons why it should be—and some ultimate conse- 
quences if the gas industry does not unite. But, have 
you really faced the question: are you being realistic? 

There are some utility people who contend, seri- 
ously, that the gas industry should NoT be a coordi- 
nated one, from producer-through-distributor? Did 
you know that? Well, just make sure you understand: 
they’ve said so during the past month. 

You keep running a line on the values of mutual 
cooperation in a coordinated industry, don’t you? Co- 
operation by whom, with whom? Aren’t you saying 
that you think the utilities should cooperate with the 
producers, now that Federal regulation of gas produc- 
tion is on the books? You probably do believe that if 
all the segments of the industry drew closer together 
that producers would cooperate with utilities, and with 
pipelines. 

Bring yourself up-to-date! There are some utility 
men talking today about returning to manufactured 
gas. Did you know that? Well, they are and they are 
backing up their talk with figures. They say high-Btu 
oil gas manufacture is now at about the same cost level 
as purchased natural gas. What kind of cooperation do 
you call that? When some gas costs have gotten to the 
point where fuel oil is making sales tough even for in- 
terruptible gas, your coordinated industry story really 
is hard to take. But, those are the facts. 

And another thing—you’ve said a lot about the “vast 
difference” in the operations of a producer from the 
operations of a utility or pipeline—all about risks and 
uncertainties and costs. But, are you aware that some 
utility executives have stated and some others have 
agreed that the producers should be regulated, just as 
pipelines and utilities are regulated? They're serious 
about it, too. They ask the question: how can two be 
regulated and one be unregulated? And they know 
about the search for gas and the way it is produced. Do 
you still think the gas industry can be coordinated? 

Yes, we recall H. K. Griffin’s recital about the cotton 
industry and his parallel with the gas industry. But, the 
cotton industry is not a utility and does not have to 
deal with Federal, state and local agencies in the pro- 
duction, processing and utilization of its product. 

You still think that the outline for coordinating the 
gas industry might be found in the cotton industry’s 
book? Carlson, don’t you ever let go of an idea? 
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Yes, John Merriam’s teamwork presentation is more 
recent than Mr. Griffin’s plea for unity, but what did 
he say? He said the gas industry dissension is intoler- 
able, it cannot continue, it must be stopped, it can be 
stopped. That’s what he said, isn’t it? But, did he say 
how? Oh, you think that the industry—producers, 
pipeliners and distributors—might get together and 
put meat on that idea, do you? 

Who’s going to make the first move and what will 
that move be? The Gas Industry Council! There you 
go with that statesmanship approach again. 

Haven’t some men in the industry told you and told 
you and told you that that idea is for the birds? You 
know they have, so why don’t you restring your bow? 
Aren’t there enough industry associations, now? Yes, 
yes, you’ve said it MUST NOT BE AN ASSOCIATION, but 
that’s what many people think it would be, despite your 
lofty protestations. 

As for your coordination plea—and Mr. Griffin’s— 
and Mr. Merriam’s—the producers are picking up their 
own fight and fighting it, without your “fully consti- 
tuted industry.” 

Oh, you don’t like the fact that their fight looks too 
much as though it is the oil industry telling the gas 
story! But, you must admit they’re rolling out a story, 
rather than watching the mail for FPC to issue Order 
No. 174-W. They’re up to 174-B now, you know. 

Think the full-industry approach would be better, 
eh? 

There’s no question about it, Mr. Editor, a lot of 
time would be required to bring about the unification 
that you crusade for. A lot of time, indeed, after the 
idea got off dead-center. And it will take a lot of con- 
vincing to get a lot of people to go along with you and 
Griffin and Merriam and all those who agree. 


Well, you'll go right on with your determined opinion 
that the real strength in the gas industry will be shown 
only when producers, pipeliners and utilities get to- 
gether to coordinate for the highest-possible mutual 
advantages,so .. . 
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New Instruments Used in Ohio 
For Geophysical Surveys 


EW equipment which registers man- 
made earthquakes—so small they 
can be felt only a few yards away 

—recently had its first test in charting 
Ohio’s underground formations. The equip- 
ment is the latest in modern developments 
toward discovering natural gas. 

A crew of geophysicists made the tests 
recently in Medina county. There they took 
seismographic recordings of the echoes of 
small explosions, near the surface, from as 
deep as 1% miles. These geophysicists 
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CAREFUL! 
Harding of Houston lowers 15 sticks of 


Above—Geologist Norman 
dynamite into hole as he prepares a blast 


for seismograph recording. This was 
part of recent Ohio Fuel Gas Co. test 
of new underground formation-charting 
equipment. Watching are Herbert F. En- 
Ohio Fuel 


tion superintendent; Carl J. Hauck, gen- 


kemann, northern pr oduc- 


eral superintendent of production. 


BANG! Above, right—Water and mud 
shoot from hole as geophysicists blast. 
Vibrations set up by explosion are re- 
the 


corded on equipment in station 


wagon, foreground, to help find gas. 


RESULTS. Right—Geophysicist Robert 
Graebner of Dallas, studying chart from 
new-type seismograph. Grouped around 
Graebner are Bernard A. Floto, geolo- 
gist, Ohio Fuel Gas engineer, Donald 
Hubbard, and Car! J. Hauck. 


ja 


worked in cooperation with The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. 

W. E. Ferguson, vice-president, produc- 
tion, Ohio Fuel Gas, pointed out that chart- 
ing underground formations is an important 
step in locating areas favorable for explor- 
ing for gas and oil. 

“We believe these tests may prove valu- 
able to the entire gas and oil industry 
in the Appalachian region,” he said. 

Ohio Fuel had previously charted the 
same area, using drilling logs and surface 





geology in determining the contours of 
rock layers which underlie the surface. The 
results of this recent test are still under 
study but preliminary comparisons with 
records of wells drilled in this area indi- 
cated a high degree of accuracy, Ferguson 
said. 

The new equipment was brought to Ohio 
by representatives of Houston Technical 
Laboratories, Houston, and of Geophysical 


Turn to page 39—GEOPHYSICAL 
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: RADITIONALLY, 
business is strictly 


5 groups, 









the natural 
he-man—from 

the production fields to the kitchen 
range. It’s a business that calls for brawny 


gas 


the weather at its 
who can handle huge machinery, 
heavy pipe and tools. 

The “woman’s_ touch” confined 
largely to the home service department. 

Now—the fairer sex has invaded another 
part of the gas man’s domain. In The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, 


men, who can battle 
worst, 


was 


a pert young lady is 


» doing a job that’s unique in the gas industry. 


She gets paid to talk—something that all 
women are said to do, anyway. 


When Ohio Fuel Gas is called upon for a 
speaker, by service clubs, schools or church 
they most often find that the 
speaker is referred to as “Jane.” 

Jane is Miss Jane N. Magruder of the In- 
formation Department. She’s a mite of a 
girl, with green eyes and sandy hair, but she 
represents the huge company. Her job is to 
tell the story of The Gas Company’s opera- 
tions in Ohio. That’s a man-sized job—done 
by a lady. 

Miss Magruder travels almost constantly. 
Her schedule may call for her to speak to- 


= day in Pomeroy on the Ohio River, tomor- 


row at Lorain on Lake Erie. 

Carefully directing her activities is Wil- 
liam F. Smiley, information director of 
Ohio Fuel Gas. 

Results of the speaking program, slightly 
more than a year-old, speak for themselves. 

Miss Magruder reached an audience of 
more than 66,000 people during 1954. She 
made 120 talks, including one appearance 
on television, and she was heard twice over 
radio. 

Two basic talks are given by Miss Ma- 
eruder. One is titled, “Cold Front Ahead.” 
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Jane ...of 
Columbus 


JANE and her gas well rig. 


In that talk, she tells of the tremendous ef- 
fort necessary to deliver gas to heat some 
400,000 Ohio homes on a zero day. Her 
other talk, “Underground Expressway,” 
points out how Ohio Fuel’s vast under- 
ground pipeline system and its underground 
storage fields serve Ohio homes and indus- 
tries with natural gas. Her talks are tailored 
to fit the time allotted by any group and 
conditions in the towns where the talks are 
given. 

Several “gimmicks” are used by Miss 
Magruder to emphasize important points in 
her talk. A drilling rig, made from a child’s 
erector set, is one of the most effective. The 
rig can be taken apart in two sections. One 
represents the tremendous amount of gas 
that must come from underground storage 
on a cold winter day; the other shows that 
only 5% of the gas used by Ohio Fuel cus- 
tomers on a zero-day is produced in Ohio. 


re 
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JANE speaks to a typical luncheon club 

Here, at a recent meeting of the 

Columbus Exchange Club, members ap- 
plaud Ohio Fuel’s Jane Magruder. 


group. 





CERTIFICATE 
given Miss Magruder by Henry E. 
the 
change Club. Chart she used to illustrate 


of appreciation was 
Bro- 
Columbus Ex- 


kaw, president of 


a storage well is in background. 


Most of the talks by Miss Magruder are 
used in connection with cleverly filmed 
sound-color movies that fit perfectly into a 
luncheon club program. 

The movies were made by the Columbia 
Gas System, Inc., parent company of Ohio 
Fuel. These films are available for general 
use. They include “The Toughest Inch,” 
“Eternal Flame,” and “Dan and Gus.” 

Tremendous success was achieved with 
a Columbia movie, “River in the Way,” 
produced in the summer of 1953. It tells the 
story of how the Gulf Interstate transcon- 
tinental pipeline was laid across the Mis- 
sissippi River. Ohio Fuel has shown it 319 
times to 220,431 people. Many of these 
showings were in connection with talks by 
Miss Magruder. 

A new film, “More Gas For Centerville,” 
has already been shown 78 times by Ohio 
Fuel to 32,561 people in the past two 
months. This film tells the story of the tre- 
mendous construction program necessary 
to deliver gas to Ohioans. 

Altogether Ohio Fuel has shown Colum- 
bia films 2,412 times to nearly 490,208 
people. 

Audience reactions to the films and Miss 
Magruder’s talks have been good. 

Ohio Fuel officials believe that through 
the speech-film program a better under- 
standing of the company’s problems has 
been brought to thousands. 

They’re convinced, too, that Jane and her 
“woman’s touch” have helped. 
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Economics of a Planned Meter 
Retirement Program 


EAL satisfaction to the gas company 
R and its management of having a 

planned meter retirement program 
allowing new meter replacement purchases 
can exist only if the program is based on 
economic study and fact. Such study must 
include aggregate information on at least 
sample groups of meters in various age 
categories, as well as intimate knowledge 
of the construction and performance of the 
various types of meters in service. 

Under certain circumstances, it is pos- 
sible that meters of advanced age may be 
mechanically unsound, or even unsafe to 
the consumer. In this instance, there is es- 
sentially not an economic but an operation 
problem that does not properly fall under 
the subject of this essay. Of course unsound 
operating meter conditions do have eco- 
nomic connotations but the subject of this 
article is not ordinarily expanded to in- 
clude such considerations. 

Four points of economic search must be 
covered in a comprehensive study of meter 
economics. These are: 


i. Depreciation. 

2. Cost of removing from service and test- 
ing. 

3. Maintenance cost. 

4. Loss in revenue due to inaccuracy. 


The charts, Figures 1 and 2, give a graph- 
ical description of cumulative life meter 
cost. Note that the conventional chart, Fig- 
ure 1, has smooth-type curves that result 
from group statistics of meter maintenance 
involving large numbers of meters. The 
other chart, Figure 2, with sharply revers- 
ing curves, indicates a sample periodical 
maintenance cost history of an individual 
meter, which is an illuminating considera- 
tion in this paper. 

Although this essay is largely based on 
tinplate steel meter considerations and per- 
formance, the methods and findings are 
fundamental to studies of meter obsoles- 
cence regardless of whether these are tin- 
plate steel or hardcase meters. 


Generalities of meter life economic study 
Remarks appear here regarding each of 
the four points of economic search. The 
principal remark to be made, however, ap- 
plies to all four points, collectively. Include 
all four points—do not write off any one of 
these with a preliminary conclusion of their 


unimr tance in a meter economic life 
study ‘cv may have hidden values which 
only %piication of factual data will bring 


Ou. 
Taking the four points individually, we 
note the following: 
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Point 1. The depreciation method employed 
by the gas company must be applied in the 
meter study. Although the individual may 
theorize that, for instance, a sinking fund 
method gives a true picture of depreciation 
cost, it is useless to use the sinking fund 
method if the accounting department pre- 
fers straight line or Iowa State College 
condition-percent group properties method, 
and so reports in its financial statements. 


Points 2 and 3. In general, a major re- 
duction of removal, test and repair costs, 
which is possible only by extending the me- 
ter periodic change period, has not been ac- 
complished in the past through excellence 
of meter construction and repairs in areas 
where manufactured gas was prevalent, 
but is now possible and probable through 
the advent of natural gas. In economic 
study today we must rely on performance 
record of meters in natural gas areas, al- 
though the particular gas property under 
study has only a past manufactured gas his- 
tory. To do otherwise would be to ignore 
the tremendous changes in our industry. 
What to expect meterwise after conversion 
to natural gas has been given great publicity 
in gas association meetings. 

Point 4. Loss in revenue due to inaccu- 
racy. This point of economic search is of 
great importance with regard to old style 
design meters which lack durability in me- 
ter materials, and any meters subjected to 
chemical effects of manufactured gas. To- 
day, customer refunds on meters removed 
and intested with a fast result must be con- 
sidered in this point of search, as supporting 
evidence that billing overcollections from 
these customers was actually made, often is 
confusing and most doubtful. 


No overall economic study figures based 
on past performance of a gas company is 
given in this essay, because the detailed, 
lengthy methods of such studies, combing 
the four points of economic search, are to 
be found in American Gas Association Pro- 
ceedings of recent years, particularly those 
of Washington Gas Light Company and 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
of New Jersey. These studies have a limited 
value today, because the conclusions, 
drawn from large-scale statistical data, 
were based on continuation of relatively 
stable gas conditions, mostly manufactured 
gas. However, with the use of these studies 
as background material, we may make cer- 
tain observations in order to obtain worth- 
while conclusions to present meter eco- 
nomic problems. 

A review of a well-known thorough 
study of optimum meter life, presented by 


* FIRST-PRIZE WINNER IN ROCKWELL CONTEST x 


by George K. Bachmann 


General Superintendent of Meters 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
New Jersey 


David Allen of Washington Gas Light 
Company in 1938, reveals an observation 
that has great value today. Careful reading 
of that paper, which concludes that meter 
life should average about 21 years, brings to 
light that a change in the type of meter pur- 
chased had occurred 21 years before the 
study was begun. Reference is made in the 
following section to past meter design 
changes of major consequence. 


Current peculiarities 

A study of economic meter life must, of 
course, be attuned to present conditions. At 
the present time, gas companies are largely 
either veteran distributors of natural or 
mixed gas or, as those in the Eastern part 
of the United States, newcomers to distribu- 
tion of natural or mixed gas, with conse- 
quent disturbed meter proof problems. The 
present cost of a rediaphragm repair 
(largely needed to recondition meters under 
a gas conversion program, but also occa- 
sionally required as a result of failure under 
natural gas operation), together with the 
expected life of such reconditioned meters, 
must be balanced against the cost of a new 
meter and its life before extensive repairs 
are needed. The present range of meter life 
as practiced by most gas companies varies, 
using approximate figures, from a minimum 
average life of 21 years to a maximum of 35 
years or more. These age figures are mul- 
tiples of 7 years, a common periodic change 
period. 

Gas companies either have or look for- 
ward to a change period of at least 10 years, 
and all efforts should be directed to realiza- 
tion of such a goal for, as mentioned previ- 
ously, only thus can a major reduction in 
metering cost be effected. The meter in- 
stalled in service today is the one that must 
be depended upon at the end of today’s 
average 7-year periodic change period, in 
the case of companies having undergone a 
conversion, to give a performance, largely 
gauged by intest proof, of sufficient average 
excellence to allow application to the public 
service commission for the 10-year periodic 
change period. In the case of veteran natu- 
ral gas companies, application for longer 
periods of service is expected. 

We now reach the principal question. Is 
it economically realistic, in view of our ex- 
pressed goal, to make extensive repairs on 
meters in service 14, 21, 28, and 35 years 
old? This question does not have a simple 
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ight 10 years 20 years 30 years 
tion Figure I. Age of meter (group statistics) Figure 2. Age of individual meter 
Jing 
eter 
is to 
pur- B answer. (Here again the service periods place of the present 5B lighter metal or 5B — must include consideration of the hardcase 
the § used are multiples of 7 years. These  bakelite cover originally designed during meter, with its particular adaptability to 
the multiples are not meant for specific meter war emergencies, the construction of the outdoor sets. Local performance experience 
sign § age, but are meant to apply to meters inthe older meter, not having been affected by in- is the key to the answer to the relative de- 
same general age, whether multiples of a ternational conditions, is or was slightly su- _sirability of tinplate or hardcase meters. 
periodic change period or not.) perior. Returning to the question of the wisdom 
Major changes occurred in gas meter de- The so-called “disposable” meter is mak- of replacing fundamentally soundly de- 
t, of | sign approximately in the middle 1920's. ing its appearance on the market at the time signed meters purchased within the past 
_ At — These resulted partly from the consolida- of this writing. “Disposable” is really a mis- _14-to-28 years, their consideration is impor- 
gely — tion of a number of relatively small meter nomer for this meter which is designed for tant because of the great volume of meters 
| or manufacturing enterprises to form the out- minor repairs only. Too little is known of involved. The approach to this problem 
part — standingly largest manufacturing company the price and performance of these meters must be made via the following questions. 
ibu- — of that era with resultant standardization —— 
nse- fF of meter design. 1. Has physical deterioration of the 2l-year old meter to an appreciable extent been 
The Meters purchased approximately before avoided? 
pair 1925 probably averaging 35 years of age The average situation is about as follows, although local conditions must be known for 
nder § are presently repaired by many gas com- the individual situation. Meter age shown is an approximate figure. 
cca- — panies, but it must be a policy of expediency 
nder — rather than economics that allows such re- 14 years age 21 years age 28 years age 
the — pairs. Features of such meters of the 5 It. Yes Probably No 
ters, | size—as lead stuffing boxes, light gauge flag 2. What is the rediaphragm cost compared to the purchase price of a new meter? 
new — rods, narrow flag-to-rod joint, soft metal 
sairs — Carriage brackets, 8” small capacity dia- 14 years age 21 years age 28 years age 
-life — phragm, no brass bushing in white metal Average situation 60% 65% 10% 
ries, — Valve cover arms, non-riveted screws, long ; : : : : 
num | side pipes, putty index glass, click type re- 3. In units of the goal of a 10-year age period what is the expected life of the redia- 
f 35 verse stop, etc.—are money losers. Further phragmed meter, with sound metal skeleton? 
mul- — their eapacity is either low, in the vicinity 14 years age 21 years age 28 years age 
ange § Of 90 cfh, or too high for the quality of con- Average situation 20 years + 10 or 20 years, depend- 10 years 
struction, as in the old style SA meter with ing upon meter condi- 
for- — its hollow wearing and oversized valve tion and quality of re- 
ears, § covers. Failure to replace these meters with pair. 
liza- — meters of modern design can only result 
revi- = from failure to face the problem. at this time to include them in a study of From the answers above, we become 
n in Much more can be said in defense of re- meter economics. aware that the critical question arises not 
- in- —| pairing meters purchased in the late 1920's Hardcase meters in either aluminum or when a meter is in the 14-year age bracket 
must — and thereafter. These meters have none of cast iron have today revolutionary or (meter to be repaired) nor when in the 28- 
jay’s — the faults enumerated above for meters of greatly improved design, together with long year age bracket (meter not to be re- 
i, in — earlier vintage. Remarks on the compara- wearing materials in moving parts. The paired), but when it is in the 21-year age 
ne a § tive qualities of new replacement meters are _ probable life of these meters is almost un- _ bracket. If a gas company is so fortunate as 
‘gely — made in the following 3 paragraphs. limited, except possibly for obsolescence to have plant and labor conditions allowing 
rage Tinplate steel meters of present modern brought on by future improvements. There a rediaphragm repair at 5-to-10% less than 
ublic — design, although fundamentally the same _ is a difference of opinion among gas opera- __ the estimated 65% of cost of a new meter, 
iodic | Meter as those mentioned in the previous _ tors as to whether the performance of hard- it should repair the 21-year old meter. This 
1atu- | Paragraph, have, of course, a number of case meters, using generally higher crank is so because at repair cost of 65% of the 
nger | important improvements, such as overcast speeds for equal flow, and various style of cost of a new meter, the maintenance cost 
solid brass valve cover arms, the presently diaphragms, is as good, equal to, or better of the repaired meter per year of operation 
n. Is | preferred 4-circle index, improved index than that of tinplate meters. The purpose of for another 20 years will necessarily be 
rex- § test dial, 100% solder seal index glass, etc. referring to a comparison of tinplate and quite close to the cost per year of operation 
s on | [na few features, such as the use of 4a tin- hardcase meter performance is only to including depreciation and maintenance of 
years | Plate in place of the present 2a, and such as__— point out that a complete survey of eco- 
mple | the heavy metal 5B type valve cover in nomics of replacing meters from service Turn to page 24-METER RETIREMENT 
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Year-End Statement 
by F. M. Banks 


President 
American Gas Association 
President 


Southern California Gas Co. 


AS utilities and pipeline companies 
in the United States again achieved 


new record levels in number of 
customers, in volume of sales and in gross 
revenues, during 1954. Proved recoverable 
reserves of natural gas stood at new highs 
and gross net assets of the gas industry rose 
to a record $14-billion. All estimates made 
by the American Gas Association indicate 
that the major factors which helped lift the 
industry to record highs in 1954 will con- 
tinue in effect. There is every reason to 
believe that the gas industry will go on to 
establish new records again in 1955. 

Natural gas systems added nearly 18,- 
000 miles of pipeline to the huge national 
network, bringing natural gas to some new 
areas and augmenting supplies in areas al- 
ready served. Natural gas now supplies 
about 25% of the nation’s energy and more 
than 95% of all gas sold by 
natural gas. 

The utility and pipeline companies spent 
more than $1-billion in 1954 for new con- 
struction and expansion of present plant 
The industry expects to spend almost $1- 
billion during 1955 and it is estimated that 
it will spend $4-billion on new construction 
and expansion in the 4-year period, 1954 
through 1957. 

New customers are being added to gas 
uiility mains at a rate of nearly 800,000 a 
year. This rate is expected to continue for 
about the next three years. It is estimated 
that the gas companies will be serving 
nearly 29 million customers at the end of 
1955. 

The gas utilities were serving approxi- 
mately 28,000,000 customers at the end of 
1954, including about 


utilities is 


260,000 LP gas 
customers served directly by gas utility 
companies. This new record high repre- 


sented a gain of about 750,000 customers or 
2.8% over the 27,250,000 customers served 
a year earlier. In addition, about 7,000,000 
customers use LP gas in areas not reached 
by gas utility mains. 

More than 22,000,000 customers were 
served with natural gas at the end of 1954, 
a new record and a gain of 5.2% over 1953. 
Manufactured and mixed gas customers 
dropped about 5% under 1953 to total 
5,770,000 at the end of 1954. 

Sales of gas in 1954 aggregated 60,750,- 
000,000 therms, also a new record. This 
represented a gain of 7.6% over total sales 
in 1953. Natural gas sales reached a new 
high at 57.5 billion therms, up 8% over 
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1953. Manufactured and mixed gas sales 
totaled 3.22 billion therms, up about 1% 
over the previous year. 

Revenues from the sale of gas passed the 
$3-billion mark for a new record. The 
1954 total of $3,013,000,000 was a gain of 
10.8% over 1953. Natural gas revenues 
increased 13% to total $2,544,000,000, or 
about 84% of total gas revenues. Manufac- 
tured and mixed gas revenues gained 
slightly over last year to total $448,000,000. 


Natural gas systems grow 


Natural gas systems added about 17,- 
500 miles of gathering, storage, transmis- 
sion and distribution mileage to their lines, 
bringing the total natural gas pipeline in 
the United States to 413,000 miles. With 
an additional 50,000 miles of pipe carrying 
manufactured and mixed gas, the nation’s 
system of utility gas mains and pipeline 
totals 463,000 miles, enough to circle the 
globe 18 times. 

Natural gas reserves 

Proved recoverable reserves of natural 
gas at the beginning of 1954 totaled 211.4 
trillion cubic feet. This was an increase of 
11.7 trillion cubic feet over estimated re- 
serves of 199.7 trillion cubic feet in 1953. 
This gain was made in spite of record pro- 
duction of 9.2 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas during 1953. 

These estimates include only proved re- 
coverable reserves. They do not take into 
consideration the full extent of potential 
reserves in new areas now being explored, 
such as the offshore deposits in the Gulf 
of Mexico off Louisiana and Texas. Nor do 
they include the great fields of Canada that 
are being extensively developed today. It 
has been conservatively estimated that 
natural gas reserves in the United States 
and Canada may be well in excess of 600 
trillion cubic feet. 

New discoveries of natural gas in 1953 
added about 7.1 trillion cubic feet of new 
reserves, aS compared with 5.4 trillion 
cubic feet added through new discoveries a 
year earlier, emphasizing the important in- 
crease in exploration activities. 
Underground storage 

To serve the constantly growing markets, 
especially for gas househeating, more and 
more use is being made of underground 
storage of natural gas. At the beginning of 
1954 there were 167 underground storage 
fields in 17 states, having an _ ultimate 
capacity for storing 1,735 billion cubic 
feet of gas during summer months for with- 
drawal during the winter peaks. The gas in- 
dustry is expected to spend about $144 
million on underground storage facilities 
in the 1954-1957 period. 


Industry growth 


Overall sales of the gas industry are ex- 
pected to total nearly 75 billion therms by 
the end of 1957. This would represent an 
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increase of 25% over sales in 1954 and a 
gain of 32% over 1953 sales of gas. It is 
anticipated that gas househeating require- 
ments in 1957 will be about 53% higher 
than space heating requirements in 1953. 

To meet these increased demands for 
service, the gas industry will need 4.6 mil- 
lion tons of steel pipe between now and 
1957 year-end. Of this total, 
million tons will be in the form of 16” 


diameter or: over, primarily used for gas 
An additional 134,000 J 
and nearly | 


transmission lines. 
tons of steel in other forms, 
500,000 tons of cast iron will be required 
by the industry in the 1954-1957 period. 
Under the impetus of improved tech- 
niques, services and utilization, the gas in- 


dustry looks for a bigger share in residen- } 


tial, industrial and commercial markets in 
1955. The industry is alert to its competi 


tion and is ready and eager to meet it. This | 


favorable attitude must result in further 
new records in sales, customers and reve- 
nues in 1955 for the gas industry. 


American Gas Journal, January 1955 
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Year-End Statement 
by T. T. Arden 


President 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association 
Executive Vice President 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


doesn’t do 10% more business in 1955 
than in 1954 it won't be for lack of 
opportunity. 
Various authorities in government and 
in private and public home-building agree 


I F the combined gas appliance industry 


| that the new year will see all-time records 


set in home construction. 

Besides the possibility that more than 
1,300,000 new homes will be built, there is 
a great opportunity for us in the fact that 
Americans will spend better than $6,250,- 
000,000 on rebuilding old dwellings, adding 
living space, modernizing kitchens, laun- 
dries and basements, and generally provid- 
ing the setting for a huge replacement mar- 
ket for appliances. 

GAMA headquarters figures that by the 
end of 1955 there will be at least 3 major 
uses of gas in the average home where only 
one existed in 1945. One of the main rea- 
sons for this, besides the fact that public 
acceptance of gas is increasing annually, is 
that many major builders and realty opera- 
tors have begun to install the entire family 
of gas appliances as standard equipment. 

Perhaps the best clue to our immediate 
future is the action taken by manufacturers, 
distributors and dealers in the final quarter 
of 1954 to replenish low inventories. 


Utilities return to merchandising 

Another sign of the times is the begin- 
ning of a return by many gas utilities to 
their former status as aggressive merchan- 
disers of gas appliances. Apparently many 
of those who left this field several years 
ago to concentrate on building their fuel 
distribution systems and converting to nat- 
ural gas are now going back to direct selling 
of gas appliances or closer sales coopera- 
tion with dealers. 

Still another healthy sign is the tremen- 
dous demand being made by manufacturers 
on the industry’s laboratories for approvals, 
improvement of present products, and ex- 
tension of new-products research. Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s laboratories at Cleve- 
land and Los Angeles tested almost 5,000 
appliances and accessories in 1954 and the 
rate of application is increasing constantly. 

It should also be noted here that the 
new American Standard National Plumb- 
ng Code, which GAMA helped formulate, 
will begin to have a beneficial effect on ap- 
Pliance sales during 1955. Its purpose is 
to simplify installations of comfort heating, 
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water heating, cooking and other domestic 
gas equipment. 

Opportunity beckons on other fronts, 
too. Early in 1954, the natural gas utilities 
and pipeline companies planned to spend 
$3,551,000,000 during the 1954-57 period, 
including $1,708,000,000 for transmission 
and $1,331,000,000 for distribution. In ad- 
dition, their plans called for expenditure 
of $364,000,000 for piping other types of 
gas, for a grand total of $3,915,000,000. 

It’s a matter of record that these plans 
are being realized right on schedule. As to 
what they mean to the gas appliance indus- 
try, consider the findings of a utility study 
begun in 1953. 


Residential gas use increasing 

This study showed that by 1957 the num- 
ber of residential gas customers throughout 
the United States would increase 12.3%, 
while the amount of gas consumed would 
rise 45.2%. The much higher figure for 
gas consumption meant that people not 
only would continue to convert to gas, but 
also would use gas for more purposes in 
the home than ever before. 

The house-heating branch of the industry 
certainly has been making this prediction 
look good. Comparative records show that 
1954 sales of gas central heating equipment 
were running 14% ahead of 1953, while 
the sales of oil burners, the nearest com- 
petitor, had fallen 13% behind 1953 fig- 
ures. 

It is now reasonable to expect that gas- 
heated homes will total 15,000,000 by the 
end of 1955 and will exceed 17,000,000 by 
the end of 1957. Meanwhile, incomplete 
returns on shipments of gas ranges, water 
heaters and central heating equipment in 
1954 indicated that the total in these cate- 
gories alone would top the combined total 
of 5,164,900 units shipped in 1953. 

In addition to the rosy outlook in urban 
markets, there is the possibility of a banner 
year for gas appliances in the rural terri- 
tories. The number of domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial users of LP gas is likely 
to reach a new high of over 7,500,000, and 
there is good reason to believe that the 
ratio of rural to metropolitan appliance 
sales in 1955 will increase substantially. 
Rural customers already absorb nearly 
25% of our output. 


Commercial and industrial use gaining 

The use of gas for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes continues to zoom. It’s 
no secret that gas cooking now accounts 
for 95% of the more than 65,000,000 meals 
served daily in public eating places and in- 
stitutions and, if the announced programs 
of highway and institutional construction 
go ahead on schedule, the commercial 
equipment producers are certainly headed 
for new heights. 

A utility survey begun in 1953 indicated 
that industrial demand for natural gas 


would increase nearly 30% during the 4- 
year period ending in 1957. A good part 
of that gain already has been achieved, and 
research continues to add many new proc- 
esses to the more than 25,000 existing uses 
for gas in industry. 

With opportunity banging at every door, 
all branches of the industry are stepping 
up their promotional efforts, and the out- 
look in this respect—as typified by develop- 
ments in the gas industry development pro- 
gram—is for closer cooperation among 
manufacturers, pipeliners and utilities, than 
has ever been accomplished in any year of 
our history. 

The industry’s own prospects are, of 
course, irrevocably linked with the general 
outlook for the Nation. But it doesn’t take 
an expert to prove that our present national 
economy is made to order for any industry 
with a good product and a proven capacity 
for public service. The gas appliance in- 
dustry would appear to qualify. 
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New Process for Protecting Steel | 
Uses Gas Equipment in Heating 


HE inherent operating and eco- 

i nomic features of gas and gas utili- 

zation equipment have been applied 
to another metallurgical process which per- 
mits the use of mild or low-alloy steels, in- 
stead of requiring the costlier high-alloys 
used for some parts that are to be subjected 
to oxidizing or corrosive conditions. 
, A new process, called Alumicoat, has 
been put into production for coating parts 
with molten aluminum and, at the same 
time, securing some diffusion of the alumi- 
num in the steel itself. Thereby, a secure 
bonding is achieved through what amounts 
to an aluminum-steel compound at the in- 
terface. 

The process, patented by General Motors 
Corp. and licensed to Arthur Tickle Engi- 
neering Works, has 3 steps: cleaning, flux- 
ing, dipping or bonding. 

Cleaning the parts is basic to the process 
in order to assure proper fluxing and dip- 
ping or bonding. The parts are immersed in 
a caustic solution that is maintained at a 
temperature of 980F by gas equipment. 
Selective coating of the parts is possible by 
appropriate masking to avoid the effects of 
the caustic solution. 

In the fluxing operation, the parts are 
placed in a patented salt bath. 

The parts are dipped in the molten alum- 
inum—melting point, 1200-1400 F—to pro- 
duce the coating. In this gas-fired equip- 
ment, the iron-aluminum bond is created 
in accordance with the material being 
coated and the ultimate utilization require- 
ments. Aluminum penetration in steel has 
been found to have a depth-range of 
§.0015”-0.001” and the outer coating 
thickness ranges from 0.005”-0.001”. The 
depth-and-thickness are controllable through 
time and temperature of exposure of the 
parts to the aluminum bath. Tests have 
been made with low carbon steel in alumi- 
mum temperatures that have exceeded 
1,900 F. When the aluminum temperature 
is above the melting point, the diffusion 
into the steel takes place. 

The equipment and gas system at the 
Tickle plant, in Brooklyn, was installed 
after collaborative planning by William A. 
Reynolds, industrial sales engineer, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., and Bryant Industrial 
Products Corp. 

The Alumicoat process is used to pro- 
tect a wide variety of parts such as exhaust 
pipes, jet aircraft components, petroleum 
refinery equipment and air tubes for ships’ 
boilers. 

Tests of coated parts have shown that 
adequate protection against oxidation has 
been provided for operation of the parts at 


20 


Brooklyn Union and Bryant | 
cooperate on design problems | 


CAUSTIC cleaning solution, used before 
fluxing and coating steel parts, is gas- 
heated in brick-covered tank, above. Parts 
are given 2 cold washes and a hot bath 
after cleaning, to stop the caustic action. 








fy, Rk. 

temperatures that are at least as high as the 

safe operating temperature of the base 
metal, according to a Tickle executive. 

The extent to which protection against 

corrosion is provided will depend upon the 

characteristics of the individual exposures 





COATING in these tanks of molten 
aluminum, below, provides steel parts 
with slight diffusion of aluminum as well 
as surface coating. Processing is more 
economical than using high-alloy steels. 


to which the coated parts are subjected. 

The Tickle Engineering plant has been 
a customer of Brooklyn Union Gas Co. for 
50 years and is currently using approxi- 
mately 20MMcf per year in its plant floor 
area of 145,000 sq. ft. 


American Gas Journal, January 1955 
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How San Diego G&E Co. Works 
For Best Public Relations 


THIS is the fourth in a series of exclu- 
sive interviews with gas industry execu- 
tives on public relations. Here, Emery 
D. Sherwin, president, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Company, tells something about 
the thought and efforts put forth by his 
company in the interest of achieving the 
highest-possible public relations. 

His words make it clear that good 
public relations actually start with 
good employee relations and that he 
practices what he preaches. The San 
Diego company not only works at 
the full-time job of public relations, it 
uses the services of qualified outside 
counsel to measure the effectiveness of its 
work. As a result, San Diego is widely- 
recognized as an effective point of ap- 
plication of the principle that utility 
public relations programs pay off. 

Mr. Sherwin also is president of Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. 

Earlier interviews on public relations 
in this series were with W. E. Wilson, 
chairman, public information advisory 
committee, Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America (September 
1954); Remick McDowell, chairman, 
public relations coordinating committee, 
American Gas (October 
1954); and T. T. Arden, president, Gas 


Association 
Appliance Manufacturers Association 
(December 1954). 

Other interviews will be presented in 
future issues. 
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Journal: Mr. Sherwin, just so we won't 
rehash a lot of profound truisms, basic 
fundamentals, and pet theories relative to 
the subject of public relations, we shall ask 
if you have read the earlier interviews by 
Messrs. W. E. Wilson, Remick McDowell 
and T. T. Arden on the subject? 

Sherwin: I did, indeed, and slowly enough 
to digest the fundamentals, truisms, and 
even the definitions—which were not too- 
well hidden. Frankly, I will let those gen- 
tlemen write the book on public relations. 
It will be my job to put their better ideas 
into practice. 

Journal: Are we to understand that you 
agree with a rephrasing of Mark Twain on 
the weather: “Everybody talks about public 
relations, but few do anything about it”? 
Sherwin: No, I disagree! The idea of con- 
ducting one’s business with an eye toward 
promoting good public relations is fast be- 
coming a natural, everyday practice. For- 
tunately, this idea has been increasing in 
scope for a number of years. Most of us 
on the management and supervisory levels 
are today more analytical and more con- 
cerned over how our decisions will affect 
our customers’ reactions toward the com- 
pany. It is a profound truism, though, that 
we are certainly not experts and could 
make a wrong diagnosis. I could agree with 
McDowell that one of the most practical 
ways to avoid PR pitfalls is in the delega- 
tion of an individual to overall responsi- 
bility in the furtherance of good public 
relations. However, one individual cannot 
produce good public relations—even 
though it be a full-time responsibility— 
unless all employees are conscious of their 
responsibility to do their part in carrying 
out a program. 

Journal: Well, that proves you did read 
McDowell’s interview, but we aren’t getting 
to how you interpret public relations in 
your own business. 


Sherwin: That cuts the ground from un- 
der my professional observer status; I'll 
stay closer to the practical side of public 
relations, as I have seen it operate. 

Over the years, we have received numer- 

ous letters from customers thanking our 
service crews for the professional way they 
replace lawn and shrubbery removed in 
the process of laying pipe. These letters are 
published in our employee magazine and 
two elements of public relations are in evi- 
dence, namely, a satisfied customer and a 
crew proud of its work. 
Journal: That is certainly a practical ap- 
plication but a rather common practice 
among gas companies. Have you had other 
experiences with a public relations flavor? 
Sherwin: True, the practice is common 
among gas companies, and is pretty gen- 
erally taken for granted by the customers. 
We know they appreciate it whether they 
write to us or not. 


I'll keep on talking, but with one stipu- 
lation: I subscribe to the theory “there’s 
nothing new under the sun”, and that any 
move in the interest of better customer re- 
lations probably is not new, and, funda- 
mentally, could be applied in several forms. 

For instance, I know it is not new to 
train employees in the friendly techniques 
of letter writing and telephone conversa- 
tions—and that goes double for over-the- 
desk, counter, or threshold conversations. 
I further surmise that if a gas company is 
“the employees”, then the way those em- 
ployees act, dress, and talk both off and on 
the job, and even play when away from 
the job, has an influence on the public’s 
attitude toward their company. 

Journal: Here we go again, into the realm 
of profound supposition. It’s clear that you 
believe that, among his closest friends, 
many an employee is better known for 
whom he works than for who he is. But 
how do you handle the fellow who claims 
that what happens after 5 p.m. is his busi- 
ness? 

Sherwin: I didn’t say you could do any- 
thing with that fellow. I-just hope there are 
not too many of him in any organization. 

Through prominently-posted, thought- 
provoking sayings we are trying to keep 
the number of this type to a minimum, 
not only for better company-customer re- 
lations, but for better social relations as 
well. This week’s card reads: “One’s tone 
of voice, face, and manner are the human 
touches that give words their greatest 
power.” Not preaching—just seeds of hu- 
man improvement. 

Journal: And you said you weren’t work- 
ing very hard at public relations! Seems 
that you are already employing several ele- 
ments of a good public relations program. 
What’s this we hear about your “How are 
we doing?” meetings? Or, are you trying to 
keep something from us? 

Sherwin: Nothing of the kind. Just 
thought they might be too common to men- 
tion. Once every 2-or-3 months we call all 
executives and supervisors together, at 
which time each major department head 
reports on “how he’s doing.” No secrets, 
no hold-backs of facts, and all questions 
answered. The grapevine does the rest, 
particularly on such subjects as wage ad- 
justments and a change in major work as- 
signments. Just to make sure all employees 
get the facts, a brief summary of these 
facts, as presented at the meeting, is mailed 
to key employees who, in turn, read, initial, 
and pass on to fellow department em- 
ployees the report, as summarized. 
Journal: Doesn’t that information get 
fanned-out to segments of your public as 
well, and through a very authoritative 
source—an employee? 

Sherwin: Naturally, and with full intent 
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RETAIL GAS COST UP 0.8% IN MONTH 


October showed an increase of 0.8% in 
the cost of gas for residential space heating 
and for non-heating purposes, according 
to the September-October indexes of U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Increases in gas rates were reported for 
2 cities in the latest BLS analysis, while in 
4 others the thermal content adjustments 








accounted for the increases. These increases 
were partially offset by a credit adjustment 
in one city and a decrease due to adjust- 
ment of thermal content in another. 
ELECTRICITY Net monthly bills for 
electricity were unchanged, on average. 
BITUMINOUS COAL The net effect 
of prices for bituminous coal was upward, 
though there were mixed trends during Sep- 
tember-October. Increases, ranging from 





Price Indexes of Gas, Other Fuels and Electricity }§ \ 


$0.08 to $1.00 per net ton, were found in Bj. 
8 cities. Decreases were reported, 13¢ to 
34¢, in 4 cities. } 
ANTHRACITE Prices of anthracite he 
advanced from $0.20 to $1.50 per net ton in 
5 of the 9 cities surveyed by BLS. 

FUEL OIL Retail prices of fuel oil 
were increased, September-October, in 10 § 
cities. The index advanced 1.9%, however 
it was still 1.2% below October 1953. 


= : : if 











Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor (1947-1949 — 100.0) e di 
Pe ne —— —_ . — — — — . — —— wl 
1954 1953 cr 
Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. June Jan. “6 
GAS be 
Space heating 115.55 1146 1145 1144 1143 1145 114.12 1139 1137 113.6 113.6 113.5 111.2 108.9 
Non-space heating 109.7. 108.8 108.8 108.9 108.8 1089 1088 1088 1088 108.8 108.8 108.8 107.2 106.4 Ps 
Natural , 
10 therms 100.5 99.4 99.5 99.9 99.7 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 99.8 98.7 98.3 § c 
25 therms 118.7 1323 1122 +4125 S923 Vi26 Was 923 Wat We2 112.2 1122 1102 ssp t 
Manufactured 
10 therms 107.5 109.5 109.4 109.2 109.4 109.4 109.4 109.4 109.4 109.4 109.5 109.5 1074 1069) © 
25 therms 110.3 1103 4110.2 109.4 109.6 109.5 1096 109.6 10976 109.6 109.7. 109.7 108.4 1078— & 
Mixed ” 
10 therms 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.2 
25 therms 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.0 100.0 r 
All types combined > 
10 therms 105.6 105.0 105.1 105.2 105.2 105.3 105.2 105.2 105.2 105.3 105.4 105.3 103.9 103.5 S 
25 therms 1138 1127 %4112.6 W127 1126 %W28 %VW26 1126 W25 1125 125 3325 307 Os u 
ELECTRICITY ; il 
Composite 105.2 104.9 1048 1048 1045 104.5 1045 104.5 104.4 103.8 103.8 104.2 104.1 104.4 e 
SOLID FUELS I 
Bituminous—All sizes combined 119.4 118.7. 117.9 117.4 117.2 117.2 119.5 120.6 120.6 120.7 120.6 120.4 117.3 119.8 f 
Anthracite—All sizes combined 128.5 1265 126.4 124.7 124.1 123.1 130.2 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0 1306 1359f |! 
PETROLEUM j 
Fuel oil No. 2 121.0 118.8 118.5 117.7 W177 118.1 120.6 122.1 123.2 1219 120.9 122.7.) 117.9 116.6 . 
a ——EEEa ——E _— ——— ——— I 
i 
. » . ° 
Residential Appliance Shipments : 
Source: Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association (000 units) | 
1954 1953 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. June Jan 
Ranges 
Gas 170.5* 206.7* 203.9 179.4 134.5 1743 163.8 172.4 188.2 152.9 137.0 134.4 158.5 166.6 169.2 
Electric _ 96.4 113.8 86.8 91.4 98.1 94.5 106.0 131.9 1253 116.4 84.4 63.7. 129.2 124.8 
Water heaters 
Gas 185.2 202.0 205.5 207.1 190.3 206.7 195.6 2008 187.8 175.0 164.4 141.9 155.0 181.2 189.9 
Electric — 63.7 80.4 66.1 66.6 73.0 69.8 70.0 73.6 60.9 53.9 44.3 46.5 68.4 62.3 
Furnaces, gas 717 77.3* 82.0 75.4 53.1 Le 49.9 43.6 36.6 31.6 31.0 33.5 43.1 49.8 31.1 
Boilers, gas 6.8* 10.8 10.9 8.9 6.0 6.2 6.0 4.3 3.9 3.0 29 3.1 oF 6.2 2.7 
Conversion burners 14.2* 32.2 35.9 29.4 19.9 19.7 22.5 14.7 7.4 8.7 8.8 8.4 15.6 24.8 9.7 
* Preliminary totals. 
[ Yields: Sel d Utiliti 
ndex of Yields: Selected Utilities Stocks 
Expressed as percentages 
1954 1953 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. June Jan 
Transmission companies 4.27 440 440 4.17 4.17 425 404 408 4.15 417 4.25 4.21 4.39 472 4.04 
Transm. & distrib. companies 5.08 469 4.70 4.61 467 488 5.01 50) 5.11 $527 %539 5.39 5354 5535 S52 
Manufactured & mixed companies 488 472 438 4.16 4.26 436 445 446 467 468 466 4.66 4.91 5.08 4.87 
Class ‘‘A” electric companies 4.20 437 446 436 431 431 460 464 4.70 468 4.92 4.92 5.10 5.53 5.08 
Class ‘’B’’ electric companies 4.72 469 477 474 470 478 483 494 4.94 4.93 5.14 523 S66 5.19 
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This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 


5.01 





in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 
This index is compiled from: natural gas tra i 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and 
mixed gas companies, 4; class ““A’’ electric companies, 4; class ‘’B” electric 
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, 5; 
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No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 


companies, 5. 
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HILE public utility common 
stock prices, at this writing, are 
practically unchanged from the 


‘vel of 2 months earlier, quotations for 
idustrial shares have risen to new all-time 

highs, with the result that dividends paid 
hereon now are providing on the average 

yield return of only about 4%. This is 
but the fourth time in history that such low 
eturn has been afforded on_ industrial 
equities, the previous occurrences having 
yeen in 1928-1929 when a speculative orgy 
was at its height; in 1933-1935 when aver- 
ige returns were being pared sharply by 
dividend reductions and omissions; in 1945 
when share prices ran well ahead of the in- 
crease in dividends in the expectation that 
still higher disbursements eventually would 
be forthcoming. 

With the period of 4% yield of only tem- 
porary duration on each of the 3 prior oc- 
casions—being corrected through price de- 
clines after both 1928-1929 and 1945, 
through increased distribution following 
1933-1935—-several factors not in evidence 
then are cited by leading economists to sug- 
gest that low stock yields may continue for 
some time. 

Underlying the prevailing low yields are 
reduced bond yields now in effect and ex- 
pected to continue under the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s indicated easy-money policy; 
increasing weight which investors are giv- 
ing to retained earnings; confidence that the 
economy will remain stable under sound 
Federal government procedures; and the 
persistent increase in the flow of institu- 
tional funds seeking profitable investment. 

At prevailing market levels industrial 
company common stocks yield about 25% 
more income than do corporate bonds. But 
it is important to recognize, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago points out in its re- 
cent discussion of business conditions, that 
this widened differential in favor of equities 
may be regarded as more apparent than 
real, if investors look forward to a period 
of “hard times” which will shrink profits 
and dividends. With less-gloomy anticipa- 
tions, however, it adds, the heightened op- 
portunities for maintaining or increasing 
facome by moving out of current high- 
priced debts and into equities may prove 
quite tempting. In such a shift of investor 
interest, the easily marketable nature of 
common stocks will attract a substantial 
portion of the equity demands, and stock 
prices should tend to continue upward. 
Ordinarily, this price rise would prove to be 
self-limiting, since higher stock prices do 
not alter dividend payments; percentage re- 
turn is lower at the higher price level. 

“In its present environment,” the Chi- 
cago Reserve Bank notes, “perhaps the 
more important influences of easy-money 
on stock values lies outside these narrow 
implications. Easy money has a generally- 
buoyant effect on the financial world and 
tends to create a climate in which the pros- 
pects for stocks, particularly the ‘blue chip’ 
shares of well-established companies appear 
to be attractive. To the extent that business 
men and investors believe that easy credit 
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Utilities in Favorable Position to 
Choose New Financing 
by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 


can foster higher levels of activity, their 
general outlook toward the future will be 
brightened. However, all holders of market- 
able bonds and other debt instruments will 
be cheered by increases in market value of 
such The economy in general will 
have become more liquid, with greater free- 
dom of fund movement which that implies.” 

Tangible evidence of this is afforded 
when a corporation can borrow money 
from banks and insurance companies at a 
low rate. Under such circumstances, the 
corporation’s ratio of interest expense-to- 
income is reduced and its profits position 
improved. The greater the proportion of a 
firm’s funds drawn from debt sources, the 
greater the influence on profits. These op- 
portunities for bolstered profits tend to raise 
market price of company’s common stock. 

Compared with the so-called bul! mar- 
kets of the past, today’s stock market is 
much less credit-based. In contrast to such 
periods as the late 1920's, the amount of 
stock market credit now oustanding is 
moderate, almost to the extreme. Although 
share prices now are at the best levels ever 
reached, loans to brokers from New York 
reporting member banks—for carrying se- 
curities—aggregate only $1,300-million. 
This stands out in bold contrast to the ap- 
proximately $8-billion of brokers’ loans 
which were outstanding just prior to the 
stock market crash in late-1929. 

Bank loans to other borrowers for this 
purpose by local banks now amount to only 
another $386-million. Even allowing for in- 
clusion of some such loans among business 
borrowings, it is evident that buying of 
stocks with borrowed-money is playing a 
very minor role in the currently-favorable 
market for equity stocks. 

From the standpoint of retained earnings 
and of corporate liquidity, the position of 
domestic industrial firms has never been 
better. Whereas the tendency in formerly- 
prosperous corporate years has been for in- 
creasing plant investment to drain retained 
profits and to cause substantial increase in 
debt for expansion, practically all segments 
of industry today—with the exception of 
public utilities—are financing property and 
equipment additions principally from re- 
tained earnings and depreciation accruals. 
This means business today is not facing loss 
of liquidity which would halt upturn and 
reverse the favorable trend of business. 


assets. 





Corporate working capital at $95-billion 

The total of corporate working capital 
now stands at about $95-billion, a new rec- 
ord high and twice the amount at the close 
of World War II. And borrowing is decreas- 
ing, interest charges currently taking only 
10% of corporate profits after taxes, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce esti- 
mates, against 20% in 1940 and 30% in 
1929 

The best estimates currently available 
are that corporate expenditures for new 
plant and equipment probably will approxi- 


mate $23-billion in 1955, compared with 
$24-billion in 1954. Even if inventories 
should be increased and included in this 
total, the figure is not expected to exceed 
$25-billion. Of the sum needed, deprecia- 
tion atone should provide nearly $15-bil- 
lion, a new high contribution, and retained 
profits after taxes should supply an addi- 
tional $7-billion. 

The various factors suggest that the pub- 
lic utility companies should not experience 
too much competition from companies out- 
side their own field as they go about mar- 
keting the additional bonds and_ stocks 
which they will have to sell to provide the 
large sums they still will need to finance 
property and equipment additions. 


Time-type of financing matter of choice 


Freed from this competition for iiew 
funds, the utility companies are in a rela- 
tively favorable position—in fact, the best 
position they have occupied in a number of 
years—to choose the time and type of their 
new financing. Only the disinclination of 
utility management to add to already-large 
equity ratios in many instances, coupled 
with the desire to effect raising of new 
money in as cheap a carrying-cost manner 
as possible, will preclude their taking ad- 
vantage of a favoring equity market. The 
lack of any substantial number of new is- 
sues is combining with soaring institutional 
demand for sound equities to create a po- 
tential shortage of suitable stocks. 

Only the utilities hold promise for a con- 
tinuing substantial supply of new equity 
issues. On the average for the entire cor- 
porate field the outlook—as expressed by 
leading economists—is for the increase in 
the supply of new common stocks to pro- 
ceed at an even-slower pace in the next few 
years than has been witnessed recently. 
They predicate this opinion on the fact that 
corporate new capital requirements are de- 
clining. Working capital needs will not in- 
crease materially in a period of stable 
business which is now in evidence and 
which holds every promise of continuing, 
and plant and equipment spending shows 
a downward trend which should continue 
as the program of building defense and de- 
fense-supporting plants subject to rapid 
amortization is completed. 





Higher market prices are in prospect 

Not only does the dwindling need for 
industrial-company new funds leave the 
field pretty much to the utilities, but the 
increasingly-favorable earnings situation 
for industrial corporations, on the average, 
and the higher dividend payments in pros- 
pect on many of their stock issues should 
mean higher market prices both for indus- 
trial company stocks and utility equities. 
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METER RETIREMENT 
Continued from page 17 


a new meter for its first 30 years before re- 
diaphragm repairs are needed, as follows. 


REPAIRED METER 


Repair—$10.50 
Extended life—20 years 


Cost/year—$0.52 Cost/year—$0.53 


Certainly it is fair enough under today’s 
relatively clean gas conditions resulting 
from a preponderance of natural gas, to 
conclude that if a repaired 21-year old me- 
ter will carry on for 20 years without fur- 
ther extensive repairs, a new meter of cur- 
rent substantial construction will carry on 
for its first 30 years without extensive re- 
pairs. 


Summary and conclusion 


Economic study as outlined herein leads 
us to planned schedule of meter retirement 
and replacement as follows: 


I. World War I-era meters purchased as 
late as 1925 shall be retired without ques- 
tion. 

II. Post-1926 purchased meters shall be dis- 
criminately treated as follows: 


A. 14-year age bracket—repair (sound 
metal stipulated) 

B. 28-year age bracket—retire and re- 
place 

C. 21-year age bracket—(sound metal 
stipulated ) 


1. If favorable local conditions of 
plant, labor conditions, and volume of 
repair exist (or a long term favorable 
repair contract) so that the redia- 
phragm cost is 55-60% of a new meter 
cost, repair these meters. 

2. If the rediaphragm cost is 65% or 
more of the new meter cost, retire and 
replace with new meters. 


Concluding remarks regarding the rec- 
ommendation in part II-C-2, above, of the 
schedule of retirement and replacement in 
particular, and the philosophy of mainte- 
B. E. FRANCIS IS CHIEF ENGINEER OF 

NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 

Byron E. Francis became chief engineer 
of Northern Natural Gas Co., in November, 
succeeding Martin C. Madsen who died 
September 4. As 
chief engineer, Mr. 
Francis will be in 
charge of field, 
compressor and 
pipeline engineer- 
ing on Northern’s 
8,000 mile pipeline 
system. 

Mr. Francis, who 
joined Northern in 
1939, was appointed 
assistant to Vice 
President Innis in 
1942. Following his 
discharge from the Navy in 1946 he re- 
turned to Northern as assistant to Mr. Innis. 
From August of 1952 to June of 1953 he 
was in Washington, D. C. on a leave of 





Byron E. Francis 
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Cost—$16.00 (tinplate) 
Life without major repair—3® years 


nance vs replacement of equipment in gen- 
eral are given here. 

Anytime new equipment can be pur- 
chased and operated at a cost no higher 
than that of depreciated equipment, the de- 


NEW METER 


$14.00-18.00 (hardcase) 
(Make savings allowance 
for greater advantage in 
outdoor sets. ) 

sirable method of operating is that employ- 
ing new equipment, which realistically 
maintains the book value of property. This 
is a desirable economic practice that applies 
not only to meters but to any property op- 
erated by a business concern. This eco- 
nomic practice is one reason the American 
economy has progressed faster than many 
other countries of the old world. In times of 
economic stress, such as war, the operator 
of relatively new equipment is in an infi- 
nitely better position with regard to sur- 
vival than the operator of depreciated 
equipment. 

There are times when money market 
conditions make it undesirable to issue 
bonds or other securities at a high interest 
bearing rate in large volume. In such in- 
stances the replacement of meters, using 
additional capital, may be delayed by finan- 
cial considerations, in favor of carrying 
meter repairs aS an operating expense. 
However, the raising of capital is essen- 
tially an extraneous matter in meter eco- 
nomics. 

The time eventually arrives in the life of 
a meter that an extensive necessary repair, 
designed to prolong the life of the meter a 
period of years, results in annual mainte- 
nance cost over this prolonged period of 
years, approximately equal to annual main- 
tenance and depreciation cost of a new me- 
ter, not needing extensive repairs for a pe- 
riod of years well in excess of the prolong- 
ment of the life of the repaired meter. It is 


then that the prudent public utility operator © 


who plans to keep his meter plant in best 
economic condition grasps this opportunity 
to replace the old meter with a new meter 
at no added overall cost. 


absence serving as assistant to the director 
of gas facilities division of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. 


OKLAHOMA NATURAL ELECTION 

All members of the board of directors, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., were reelected 
at the annual stockholders meeting in Wil- 
mington, Del. 

At the board meeting in New York, these 
company officers were elected: A. E. Brad- 
shaw, chairman; Joseph Bowes, president; 
H. A. Eddins, executive vice president; 
F. W. Peters, vice president and secretary- 
treasurer; George Frederickson, vice presi- 
dent; P. K. Sticelber, vice president; P. K. 
Wallace, vice president; H. C. Webb, vice 
president; A. F. Holmes, Enid district vice 
president; P. V. Root, Muskogee district 
vice president; T. H. Sterling, Oklahoma 
City district vice president; C. H. Rich. 
Shawnee district vice president; and E. C. 
McAninch, Tulsa district vice president. 
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How to Use and File 
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American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide gas utility employees to- 
ward broader understanding of the in- 
dustry. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each issue of the Gas JOURNAL and 
filed in a ring binder to form an enlarg- 
ing text book of permanent usefulness. 
Material should be filed under the major 
headings in the upper right hand box on 
the opening page of each chapter. 
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Regulating Gas Pressure—continued 


HE functions of a gas pressure regulator, its essen- 
tial parts, performance characteristics, formulas, and 
some suggestion of more complicated regulator sys- 
tems have been discussed in the two preceding chapters. 

Regulators have such an important place in the opera- 
tions of the gas industry that they, as a subject, will be 
continued here in greater detail, with the thought that a 
sound understanding of them will be broadly useful. 

The operation of regulators, whatever the type, has 
the same basic objective. By way of review, that objective 
was given at the opening of these 3 chapters, generally, 
as the maintenance of a constant predetermined outlet 
pressure under conditions of variable flow rates and inlet 
pressures. That is the objective on a transmission pipe- 
line, with pressures in excess of 1,000 psi or in a residence 
where pressure is measured in inches of water column. 

A study of a sectional drawing of a regulator, at this 
point, for the purpose of understanding the parts and the 
gas flow will give a more detailed understanding of the 
operation. The drawing in Figure 19 is more detailed 
than those that have been presented in the earlier chap- 
ters. However, all parts labels have been omitted so that 
readers may study it and self-test ability to identify the 
parts and their functions. The earlier figures, with parts 
labelled, are convenient as the source of confirmation— 
or correction—of comprehension of Figure 19. 


Note: Sequence of figure numbers in this chapter is continued 
from the two preceding chapters. 


The regulator in Figure 19 is actually a simple regu- 
lator. This will be seen from the following description of 
the gas flow and the operation of the regulator parts. 























Figure 19. This is a simple type of regulator, using weights and 


leverage as the opposite-acting force. The drawing here is in 
more detail than has been shown in the 2 preceding chapters 
so that the reader can review his understanding of the parts 
and the operation from the accompanying text. 
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After entering the inlet in this regulator, gas flows up 
or down through the 2 valves. Any change of inlet pres- 
sure will exert force in opposite directions on the 2 valves. 
Inasmuch as the valve areas are equal, the effect of a pres- 
sure change cancels. 

The 2 valves throttle the gas flow and cause a pressure 
drop between the inlet and the outlet of the regulator. 

The static pressure at the outlet is connected to the 
underside of the diaphragm. A force that is exerted 
thereby tends to close the regulator valves. A downward 
force is exerted on the diaphragm, tending to open the 
regulator, by the weights acting through the leverage. 

If the outlet pressure becomes too high, the pressure 
on the underside of the diaphragm rises, through the con- 
nection, and overcomes the force exerted by the weights. 
That starts a closing-action of the valves. As the valves 
close, there is a greater pressure loss for that particular 
rate of flow and that causes the outlet pressure to decrease 
to the point of the original setting. The setting, as is ob- 
vious in Figure 19, can be changed by adding or removing 
weights on the leverage. 

For clarity, the reverse action will be traced. 

If the outlet pressure drops below the setting, the pres- 
sure on the underside of the diaphragm will drop. The 
connection between the two points transmits the change. 
In this case, the force exerted by the weights will domi- 
nate, so the valves start an opening-action. As the valves 
open, the pressure loss for that rate of flow is decreased. 
That has the effect of increasing the outlet pressure to the 
point of the original setting. 


Questions for self-testing 

Questions seem appropriate, to aid in the completion 
of this self-testing of the operation of the simple regu- 
lator in the more detailed drawing, Figure 19: 


1. Where is the inlet? The outlet? 

2. Which part of the regulator drawing represents the 
valves? 

3. Does gas flow up or down, through the valves? Or, 
does it flow both up and down? 

4. Trace the line of gas, after it has passed through 
the valves, to the underside of the diaphragm? 

5. Identify, surely, the diaphragm. 

6. Is the action of the leverage clearly understood, 
from the weights, through the diaphragm, to the valves? 

7. Is the function of the gas connection, from outlet 
to underside of diaphragm, understood in relation to the 
leverage action? 

8. Will the addition of weights increase or decrease the 
outlet pressure? 


It is felt that a ready-answer to each question, and a 
correct one, should be forthcoming. Interested readers 
can verify their own answers from the information and 
diagrams so far presented. The gas regulator is an in- 
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teresting and important mechanical device of the gas 
industry. Accordingly, a substantial understanding of it 
is urged. 


Pilot control system detailed 

For a more complete understanding of the pilot con- 
trol system, than it was felt appropriate to present in the 
preceding chapter, Figure 20 is presented with complete 
parts labels. The circled letters have been included to 
facilitate reference to the diagram. 

In this system, pressure in the main lower diaphragm 
is controlled by the action of weight-adjusted service 
regulator E. The use of regulator B is necessary, in prac- 
tice but not theoretically, to limit the maximum pressure 
in the main diaphragm case. 

Regulator B is set for approximately double the pres- 
sure that is desired at the final outlet. Regulator E is set 
for the actual final outlet pressure. The main regulator, 
D, is weighted for an outlet pressure that is approximately 
50% higher than the desired final pressure. 

Adjustments of the regulators is facilitated by the tem- 
porary installation and use of manometers between regu- 
lator B and the restricting needle valve, C, and on the 
main outlet line. The initial adjustments are made by 
closing needle valve C on the inlet side of regulator B 
and then weighting regulator E excessively so that it 
will remain open. With the main outlet valve open, the 
main inlet valve is opened slowly. Then, the regulator 
will be operating in the manner of a standard weight- 
type regulator. Weights are added to the main regulator 
to obtain an outlet pressure that is approximately 50°; 
higher than the desired final pressure. 

Then, needle valve C is to be opened slightly and the 
inlet valve to regulator B is opened. Using the manome- 
ter, the pressure from regulator B is adjusted to get 
double the desired final pressure. 

The weights on the control regulator E are then to be 
decreased until the main outlet pressure is as required. 

In operation, outlet pressure increases will cause con- 
trol regulator E to close. The pressure from regulator B 
will build up the pressure in the lower diaphragm case of 
main regulator D and that will close the main valves to 
reduce the outlet pressure. 

Similarly, decreased outlet pressure will open the con- 
trol regulator E, which will draw gas away from the main 
diaphragm case at a rate that is faster than the restriction 
will permit it to be replaced, with the result that the valves 
in the main regulator will open to return the final outlet 
pressure to the desired point. 


Power pilot control system detailed 

For a more detailed understanding of a power pilot 
control system than was given in the preceding chapter, 
Figure 21 is presented with adequate parts labels. The 
circled number will facilitate reference from the opera- 
tional description that follows. 

The inlet side of the main regulator is tapped at 1 for 
a connection that bleeds a small volume of gas into the 
pilot regulator through a filter, 3. This gas flow is con- 
trolled by an orifice plug, 4. The gas flows to the pilot 
loading chamber, 5, through a channel, 6. This gas, re- 
ferred to as pilot loading gas, then goes through a passage, 
7, into the main loading chamber, 8. 

The loading pressure gas is discharged into the outlet 
of the main regulator through a fixed orifice, 9, and the 
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control chamber of the pilot regulator, 10. Then, it is 
piped, 11, into the main outlet line. 

It must be borne in mind that only an extremely small 
volume of loading gas is flowing through the system just 
described, so it cannot affect pressure conditions in the 
control chamber or in the outlet control line. 

Of course, it will be seen that the discharge of the 
loading pressure gas into the main outlet line will require 
a higher pressure in the loading chamber, 8, than in the 
main outlet line. That is a function of the spring under 
the main regulator diaphragm. This spring is loaded to 
overcome the weight of the moving parts and to assure 
a lock-up of the main balanced valve. 

As the outlet pressure changes, due to variations in the 
use of the pressure-regulated gas, that outlet pressure acts 
on control diaphragm 13 in the pilot regulator with re- 
sulting action of the connected multiple set of large and 
flexible springs. For clarity, it is noted again that changes 
in the outlet pressure are transmitted to the diaphragm, 
13, and the set of springs, through the loading pressure 
gas that is piped in 11, from control chamber 10 of the 
pilot regulator to the main outlet line. 

Simultaneously with the reaction just described for the 
diaphragm and springs in the pilot regulator, the loading 
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HIGH PRESSURE 
BALANCED VALVE REGULATOR 
Figure 20. This pilot control system is diagrammed in more 
detail than given in Figure 16, so that all components can be 
visualized and their operations understood. 
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Figure 21. The details of this power pilot control system will, 
together with the more-detailed explanation, enlarge upon the 
simplified description and the diagram in Figure 17. 











pressure gas acts against the underside of the main dia- 
phragm. The tee in 11 injects the gas for that purpose. 

Any change in outlet pressure, even though slight, is 
instantly transmitted to the pilot regulator which then 
raises or lowers the loading pressure, 8, over the main 
regulator diaphragm and positions the main regulator 
balanced valve. In that way the outlet pressure setting is 
maintained accurately. 

In this system, an important point of flexibility is the 
practicability of positioning the outlet-pressure end of the 
control pipe at some remote point in the gas delivery main 
so that the operation of the power pilot control system 
will be based upon the pressure conditions at that re- 
mote point. 


Instrument control system detailed 

In an instrument control system of gas pressure regu- 
lation, any variation of the outlet pressure is transmitted 
to a measuring element in the controller. Action in this 
element is transmitted to a free vane controller unit 
where the free vane is positioned between two opposing 
nozzles. 

This is shown in Figure 22. 

The opposing nozzles are supplied constantly with air 
or gas at 17 psi, through a small orifice from the supply 
line. 

In operation, as the van swings completely clear of a 
line from one nozzle to the other, the nozzle back-pres- 
sure falls to a minimum value. That value is determined 
by the ratio of air or gas through the orifice to the gas 
bled through the nozzles. When the vane is positioned 
between the nozzles, gas bled through them is restricted 
and permits back-pressure to rise to a maximum value. 

The nozzle back-pressure is applied through tubing 
connections to the pilot valve capsule, shown in Figure 22. 

When nozzle back-pressure is at a minimum, the cap- 
sule diaphragm drops, lowering the pilot valve ball to 
its lower seat and permits the 17 psi constant pressure to 
pass through the upper pilot valve seat into the loading 
gas line. 

When nozzle back-pressure is at a maximum, the cap- 
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sule diaphragm rises, lifting the ball valve into its upper 
seat and thereby shutting off the 17 psi constant pressure 
and allowing gas in the loading gas line to drop to zero 
pressure by escaping to atmosphere, past the pilot valve 
stem. 

When the nozzle back-pressure is between minimum 
and maximum, the capsule diaphragm holds the ball be- 
tween the upper and lower seats, thereby permitting the 
delivery of loading gas at pressures ranging from zero 
to 17 psi, depending upon the position of the ball. This 
varying loading pressure is applied to the main regu- 
lator diaphragm. 

The power amplification that is made possible by the 
free vane and pilot valve permits great loading forces to 
be applied against the main regulator diaphragm. 

For assured understanding of this system, this review 
with concurrent reference to Figure 22 seems appropriate. 

An increase in outlet pressure will cause the measuring 
element to rotate the free vane in a clockwise direction 
from between the nozzles. That will decrease the nozzie 
back-pressure. The decrease in back-pressure is trans- 
mitted to the capsule through the connecting tubing and 
lowers the ball valve to its lower seat. That shuts off the 
loading gas bleed through the bottom of the pilot valve 
and permits constant pressure gas to flow through the 
pilot valve and into the loading gas tubing to the top of 
the diaphragm. The constant pressure gas acts on the 
diaphragm and causes the regulator valves to go into a 
closing action. When flow in the main line has been suffi- 
ciently restricted to bring outlet pressure to the pressure 
setting of the regulator, the measuring element will re- 
position the free vane between the two nozzles. That sets 
up sufficient back-pressure to raise the pilot ball valve 
and, as a result of that action, decreases the loading gas 
pressure on the diaphragm and, in turn, increases the main 
valve opening. 

An instrument control system, such as the one just de- 
scribed, can be made to operate as a direct-acting or as a 
reverse-acting instrument. 

In a direct-acting operation, the valves of the main 
regulator are normally open. This type of controller in- 
creases the loading pressure as the value of the outlet 
pressure increases. 

In a reverse-acting operation, the valves of the main 
regulator are normally closed. This type of controller 
decreases the loading pressure as the value of the outlet 
pressure increases. 

Adjustment of the controller, for direct- or reverse- 
acting operation is achieved by setting a sensitivity lever, 
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Figure 22. The free vane and pilot valve that is the heart of 


an instrument-controlled pressure regulator. 
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Physical Laws of Gases and 
Deviations from Them 


Boyle’s Law states that the volume of a gas is in- 
versely proportional to the absolute pressure, and 
Charles’ Law states that the volume of a gas is directly 
proportional to the absolute temperature. Mathemati- 
cally stated, this is 


and constant 
—_ — Sté 
T 


If pressure increases or temperature decreases, the 
volume of gas will decrease and the constant will al- 
ways be the same no matter what the fluctuation may 
be. 

Consequently the formula may be written 


PV: _ P.V2 
7 it 


where P:, V: and 7: are the pressure, volume and abso- 
lute temperature, respectively, for one set of conditions 
and P:, V: and T: are the pressure, volume and absolute 
temperature, respectively, for another set of conditions. 
Rearranged, the formula may be written 
ef 

Vi= v2 X P, x 7, 

By substituting a metered volume of gas for V: and 
the absolute pressure and absolute temperature at 
which measurement was made for P: and 7: respec- 
tively, and standard pressure and absolute temperature 





for P: and 7: respectively, the volume of gas under 
standard conditions may be computed. 

Note that absolute pressures and absolute tempera- 
tures must be used; absolute temperature is 459.6 + 
Fahrenheit degrees. 

Tables of factors, readily available, will facilitate 
corrections for standard conditions without the direct 
use of the above formulas. 

The laws given above hold for perfect gases and, for 
many purposes, the error in assuming that all gases are 
perfect is negligible. At high pressures, however, cor- 
rections need to be applied for the supercompressibility 
of the gases. The correction for natural gases, may be 
calculated with considerable accuracy by these for- 
mulas* 

_ PX 3.444 x 10° X 10°™ X sc 

Yy¥=1+— ————— 


for gases with specific gravities of 0.55 to 0.75, and 





——— 

for gases with specific gravities of 0.75 to 1.00. 
In these formulas 

Y = the supercompressibility factor 

P = Pressure in Ib. per sq. in. gage 

sG = Specific gravity 

T = Absolute temperature, 460 + °F. 

The factor Y, when calculated, is multiplied by the 
volume of gas corrected by Boyle’s and Charles’ laws. 


* California Gasoline Association, Bulletin TS-354. 








depending upon the type of valve design and the type of 
control that is required. 

Also, the degree of sensitivity is regulated by the sen- 
sitivity lever. At minimum sensitivity, the free vane will 
remain stationary, no matter how far the indicating 
pointer may move in either direction. 

This regulator control instrument also provides a means 
of adjusting the throttling range. For clarity, the throttling 
range is the term applied to the range of values through 
which the outlet pressure must vary to cause the regulator 
valves to move from one extreme to the other. 

It seems appropriate to include with this more-detailed 
discussion and description of gas regulators, a presenta- 


tion of the physical laws of gases and deviations from 


them; see the boxed material that is part of this chapter. 


At the opening of the first of these 3 chapters, the ob- 
servation was made that any regulator has 3 essential 
parts: diaphragm, opposite-acting force and a variable 
restriction. From that point, the objective has been to 
show how those parts are applied, how they operate and 
how they are controlled. The gas pressure regulator has 
many variations and literally is used throughout the gas 
industry, from the wellhead to just before the customers’ 
burners. There are few, if any, mechanisms that are used 
so widely in the industry and on which so much depend- 
ence is placed. 


This chapter on Regulating Gas Pressure was prepared by Howard J. Evans, 
chief engineer and manager, gas products research and development 
department, Rockwell Manufacturing Company. 
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ORDER 174A REGULATING PRODUCERS 


MODIFIED BY 174B; DISSENT NOTED 

The Commission made further modifica- 
tions in order 174-A prescribing regulations 
governing independent natural gas pro- 
ducers and ruled that certain types of esca- 
lation clauses in contracts submitted after 


next May 1 will not be considered in sup- 


port of any certificate application. 

A major change in the new order 174-B 
is provision whereby operators selling gas 
in interstate commerce after processing or 


Weathering may make necessary rate and 


Wcertificate filings 


for participating pro- 
ducers, without separate filings. 
This will apply (1) to operators of wells 


Sunder coownership, (2) where group of 


7 eprettge 


producers is unitized for production and 
sale, or (3) to operator of gas processing 


® plant located in area where gas is produced, 





when payments by operator to producers 
represent percentage of proceeds of gas sale 
by operator. 

FPC still will be in control of price and 
sale before gas moves into interstate pipe- 
lines. Individual producers may make sep- 
arate filings if they desire. 

In another modification, the Commission 
revised statement barring service abandon- 
ment by producers without first obtaining 


|FPC permission, by quoting Natural Gas 


Act pertaining to abandonment and by add- 
ing proviso that nothing in rules shall be 
construed as interefering with or preventing 
compliance by natural gas company with 
valid conservation orders of state agencies 
relating to natural gas production. 

FPC noted number of petitions for re- 
hearing of order 174-A urged Commission 
to redefine independent producers to make 
more precise the applicability of the statute 
and rules to those brought under Natural 


}Gas Act by Supreme Court decision in 


Phillips case. FPC said it recognized desir- 
ability for clarification but said that prob- 
lem is substantive and not procedural “and 
cannot be dealt with here.” In this connec- 
tion, the Commission pointed out hearings 
are scheduled and will be concluded at ear- 
liest practicable time to facilitate prompt 
determination of jurisdictional questions. 

The portion of the order relating to 
escalation clauses resulted from another 
rule-making proceeding. This change pro- 
vides that acceptance of gas purchase con- 
tracts in support of certificate filings shall 
not be construed as approval of rates, and 
that escalation clauses submitted after next 
May 1 will not be considered in support of 
any certificate application if they provide 
for adjustment of price of seller by reason 
of changes in prices received by purchaser 
upon resale, or if provision is made for ad- 
justment of price of seller by reason of pay- 
ment of higher prices by other purchasers 
in same or other producing areas. 

Rate filings of small producers are mate- 
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rially simplified as to initial filings and rate 
increases. The new order also makes other 
revisions, mainly technical or clarifying. 
All changes are effective immediately. 

Commissioner Digby filed dissenting 
opinion; Commissioners Nelson Lee Smith 
and Frederick Stueck filed joint concurring 
statement. 

Commissioner Digby declared Commis- 
sion should define jurisdiction over pro- 
ducers as part of order. He said “orderly 
regulation would be greatly advanced” by 
positive determination at this time. With- 
out such decision, he said, hundreds of 
producers will file certificate applications 
and rates in transactions entirely outside 
FPC jurisdiction. He said that he would 
have Commission give broad but limiting 
definition of sales by independent pro- 
ducers, gatherers, and processors subject to 
regulation under Natural Gas Act. 

Commissioners Smith and Stueck agreed 
with Commissioner Digby, it would be de- 
sirable for FPC to resolve prevailing un- 
certainties concerning jurisdiction under the 
Phillips decision, if possible. They were im- 
pressed by strong arguments made regard- 
ing the treatment of contracts in effect on 
June 7, 1954. They pointed out that “the 
Commission is by its action at this time in 
no manner or degree foreclosing further 
consideration, and in no way precluding 
future disposition, of these issues through 
the promulgation of interpretative rules of 
general application in appropriate proceed- 
ings, should the feasibility of such course 
subsequently appear to be greater than it 
now does.” They expect that further clarifi- 
cations and refinements “as we gain addi- 
tional experience and understanding in 
these new fields of regulation.” 


TGT-Transcon Compromise Approved for 
$80-Million in NY-NJ Projects 

Certificates have been issued to 4 pipeline 
companies authorizing construction of 
transmission facilities and development of 
underground storage areas in projects 
which will cost more than $80-millions. 

The Commission also approved a settle- 
ment under which Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. and Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp. will compromise competing pro- 
posals to serve 6 companies in New York- 
New Jersey area. Transcontinental now 
sells to all 6 and Tennessee originally had 
proposed to initiate competing service to 4. 

The largest authorized project is Trans- 
continental’s, $29,700,000. Tennessee will 
carry out one expansion project costing 
$28,700,000, and will participate in 2 un- 
derground storage programs with other 
companies, spending an additional $14,- 
647,221. These are joint projects by Tennes- 
see and Iroquois Gas Corp. and by Ten- 
nessee and New York State Natural Gas 
Corp. 

Transcontinental’s project will include 
about 173 miles of 30” and 36” loop line 
plus approximately 58 miles of 12” and 16” 
line. These facilities, with additional com- 
pressor capacity, will enable Transcontinen- 
tal to increase its system capacity by 37,275 
Mcf per day, for New York-New Jersey 
customers. 

Transcontinental had proposed a larger 
program. The Commission authorized only 
facilities included under the compromise, 


and reserved decision on all other portions 
of the proceeding. 

Tennessee was authorized to build about 
243 miles of 24” line from the Hebron 
storage field to existing facilities near 
Greenwich, Conn. Tennessee also will build 
about 18 miles of 24” line connecting the 
Hebron field with the Harrison storage field. 

Tennessee will deliver to Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., 20MMcf; Consolidated Edison, 
25 MMcf; Long Island Lighting Co., 5 
MMcf; and Public Service Elec. and Gas 
Co., N. J., 25 MMcf. 

Transcontinental will serve these cus- 
tomers: Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 1 
MMecf.; Brooklyn Union, 5 MMcf.; Con- 
solidated Edison, 5 MMcf; Kings County 
Lighting Co., 500 Mcf; and Public Service, 
25 MMcf. 

The compromise also provides for Trans- 
continental to transport for Tennessee up 
to 25 MMcf of firm gas and up to 30 
MMcf of storage gas daily for delivery to 
Public Service. Tennessee will pay Trans- 
continental a transportation fee of $200,- 
000 per year. 

In addition, FPC authorized Tennessee 
to sell additional gas to 4 of present cus- 
tomers: New York State Natural, 20 
MMcf; Iroquois, 10 MMcf; Pennsylvania 
Gas Co., 5 MMcf; Inland Gas Corp., 3 
MMcf; and Louisville Gas & Elec. Co., 1 
MMcf. 

FPC also allocated gas from Tennessee's 
system to interveners: Lake Shore Pipe 
Line Co., 12,596 Mcf; West Tennessee Pub- 
lic Utility District 5,754 Mcf; Luzerne 
Electric and Gas division, United Gas Im- 
provement Co., 1,305 Mcf; and Pittston 
Gas Co., 1,325 Mcf. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
and Rockland Light & Power Co. also were 
seeking gas from Tennessee, but their sup- 
plier, Home Gas Co., intervened in op- 
position to their requests. The Commission 
reserved decision. 

The Commission rejected Tennessee’s 
proposal to transport natural gas for Equi- 
table Gas Co. Tennessee was directed to 
sell additional 24,375 Mcf per day to Equi- 
table. 

Iroquois and Tennessee, in their joint 
project, will develop the Colden Storage 
Field in Erie county, N. Y., with an esti- 
mated capacity of 10 billion cubic feet of 
active gas. Tennessee will acquire from 
Iroquois an undivided one-half interest in 
the facilities. Estimated cost is $2,672,000 
for Iroquois and $7,982,974 for Tennessee, 
including base storage gas. 

The joint Tennessee-New York State 
Natural project will include the under- 
ground storage facilities in northern Penn- 
sylvania and southern New York. The com- 
panies plan to develop a storage capacity of 
19,680 MMcf in the Harrison pool. Ten- 
nessee was authorized to sell gas to New 
York State Natural for storage. 


Curtailments by Panhandle Established 

An interim decision has been filed by a 
presiding examiner setting up procedure to 
be followed by Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. if it becomes necessary to curtail 
deliveries to customers in the Midwest dur- 
ing 1954-1955. 


Turn to page 34—FPC 
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How Gas Company Executives Can 
Win Unavoidable Law Suits 


by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati 


MAJORITY of adverse verdicts in 
A unavoidable suits result from negli- 

gence of officials and employees to 
acquire elementary knowledge of laws af- 
fecting gas companies. Here is a rather 
lengthy question from one official: “Some 
years ago our corporation took a franchise 
and made a contract with a city for estab- 
lishment of gas rates. Now, certain new city 
officials are contesting the validity of these 
rates. Under what various circumstances 
would it be possible for these new city offi- 
cials to invalidate these rates?” 

The answer: Under the implied or ex 
pressed provisions of all state constitutions, 
a state may in the exercise of its police 
power change franchise of gas contract 
rates for the protection of the inalienable 
rights and general welfare of its citizens. 
Hence, although a contract exists in which 
gas rates are established, if such rates are 
unreasonable, or based on fraud, a state or 
city may alter or change such rates, or it 
may authorize a public service commission 
to do so. (See Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 
113, 24 L. Ed. 77; Milwaukee Company v 
Com., 153 Wis. 592, 238 U. S. 174, 59 
L. ed. 1754.) 

On the other hand, this general state- 
ment should not be confused with the es- 
tablished law relating to city ordinances or 
contracts which fix reasonable gas rates for 
a limited period of time. (See Southern 
Company v. Chariton, 255 U. S. 539.) City 
ordinances and contracts of this nature are 
valid. In the absence of fraud in establish- 
ing the rates, from a legal standpoint, where 
no contract or franchise is involved, the 
rates are presumed to be valid, reasonable, 
and just until declared otherwise by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. In order to over- 
come this presumption the burden of proof 
that the rates are unreasonable or based on 
fraud rests upon the complaining party. 
(See 292 U. S. 290.) 

This means, of course, that a citizen, or 
other interested person or corporation 
filing suit to invalidate gas rates established 
by a public service commission will not re- 
ceive a favorable verdict, unless it is proved 
conclusively that the rates are illegal or 
unreasonable, or based upon fraud. 

In State v. Lone Star Gas Company, 86 
S. W. (2d) 484, the testimony showed that 
the Public Service Commission, after care- 
ful consideration, established reasonable 
gas rates. The court said, “ . Rate mak- 
ing has been delegated to the Commission 
alone, and its acts in that regard have the 
force and effect of statutes.” 

For comparison, see United Gas v. State, 
89 S. W. (2d) 1094. The testimony in this 
case showed that a city granted to a gas 
company a 25-year franchise with authority 


"pee: 


eas 


for this period of time to maintain and op- 
erate a gas distribution system in the city. 
[wenty-three years later the city, acting 
under what was believed to be the author- 
ity of a state law, passed a new ordinance 
and lowered the gas rates. 

After due consideration, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission promulgated an order in- 
creasing the gas rates considerably over the 
rates specified in the city ordinances. How- 
ever, the gas company was not satisfied with 
the rates established by the Commission 
and immediately filed suit to restrain the 
city from enforcing the new rates, contend- 
ing that the rates were “unreasonable.” 
However, since the gas company did not 
prove that the new rates actually were un- 
reasonable, the higher court upheld the new 
and final rates established by the Commis- 
sion, saying, “Rate making is essentially a 
legislative function. Rates fixed by the 
Commission have the same force and effect 
of statutes, and are subject to court review 
to the extent only as statutes of the same 
import are so subject, . The rate fixed 
by the Commission is presumed to be valid, 
reasonable, and just until declared other- 
wise by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 


Validity of signature 

Another reader asks, “It seems that in 
my experience, many legal controversies 
especially in sale of gas appliances arise 
from improper signatures. Please give me 
the law as to what are the requirements of a 
signature to make a contract valid.” 

In the leading case of Mayers v. Mc- 
Rimmon, 53 S. E. 447, the law was con- 
sidered relative to the validity of a contract 
where an employee attempts to bind his 
employer by imprinting the employer’s 
name on a letter or contract with a rubber- 
stamp. 

This court held the contract valid and 
explained the generally established law on 
the subject: “There the name had been so 
placed by one having authority to do it 
and with intent to endorse the instrument, 
the authorities hold that this is a valid en- 
dorsement.” 

In still another leading case, Carrol v. 
Mitchell Company, 128 S. W. 446, an 
authorized employee used a rubber-stamp 
to affix his employer’s signature to a con- 
tract. Later the employer attempted to 
avoid responsibility on the grounds that the 
employer was not legally bound by a rub- 
ber-stamp signature. 

However, the court held the employer 
liable and explained that since it was proved 
that the employee was authorized to bind 
his employer on contracts of this nature, 
and further that when the employee affixed 
the rubber-stamp signature he intended to 
bind his employer, the rubber-stamp signa- 
ture was equally as effective as one pen- 
written. 

Also, the same law is effective where a 


manager or other authorized employee af. 
fixes a signature with a typewriter, intend. 
ing to make a valid contract for his em 
ployer. See White, 195 Pac. 316. 
Therefore, it is immaterial how an em 


ployer, or his authorized employee, signs af 


contract or other instrument providing the 
employer was intended to be bound by the 
agreement when the signature was affixed 

For instance, in the case of Meaton y 
Meyers, 33 Ill. 424, it was disclosed that an 
official signed a contract “H. C. M.” Later 
litigation developed, and the higher court 
was presented the question whether or not 
the contract was valid. After carefully con- 
sidering all details of the controversy the 
court held the signer’s employer liable and 
explained that any person or employee may 
bind himself or his employer to a legal 
obligation by affixing any form of abbre 
viated signature or mark if the signature is 
affixed with intentions to bind the principal 


Furthermore, a gas company usually ish 


liable where the testimony shows that offi. 
cials authorize an employee to use a me- 


chanical signing-device, although the em-f 


ployee exceeds his authority. This is par 
ticularly true if the other party to the con- 
tract knows that the employee has general 
authority to sign contracts for the gas 
company. 


Not obligated to purchase system 

“Does the ordinary franchise to a gas 
company from a municipality imply that 
the municipality will never do any act bj 
which the value of the franchise grant may 
in the future be reduced?” 

The answer is no, because such an im- 
plication would be altogether too far-reach- 
ing. Moreover, the powers of a municipal- 
ity, even in matters not immediately con 
nected with franchises, are not usually left 
to implication. 

For illustration, in Skan, 184 U. S. 354, 
the legal question was presented the Su- 
preme Court of the United States whether, 
without an exclusive contract and after ex- 
piration of the franchise, a municipality is 
impliedly obligated to purchase the gas sys- 
tem now being used by the holder of a 
franchise. 

It is important to note that in this case 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that although the municipal officials 
may install its own gas system which seri- 
ously impaired the value of the gas com- 
pany’s property, the municipality was not 
obligated to pay the gas company any 
money, or otherwise be financially inter- 
ested in how the gas company should sal- 
vage its investment. 

For comparison, see the leading case of 
Joplin v. Southwest Missouri Company, 
191 U.S. 150. In this case it was shown that 
a city ordinance was passed which granted 
a gas company the right to install and op- 
erate a “gas plant, necessary accessories, 


and to supply the inhabitants with gas” forf 


a specified period of years. 

In subsequent litigation the higher court 
construed this franchise to be exclusive for 
a reasonable period of time, “sufficient in 
duration” to justify and net the gas com- 
pany a profit from its investment. 

This court explained that litigations of 
this kind may be entirely eliminated if the 
Turn to page 40—PARKER 
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NEW COLUMBIA GAS SERVICE CORP. BUILDING NEAR COLUMBUS TO 
HOUSE COORDINATED DEPARTMENTS FOR ENTIRE SYSTEM 


The Columbia Gas System Service Corp. 
will build a 2-story, air-conditioned office 
building in the village of Marble Cliff, a 
suburb of Columbus, O. The new structure 
will cost approximately $1-million, said 
Robert B. Milne, vice president in charge 
of buildings and real estate for the corpora- 
tion and its parent, The Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, Inc. 

Columbia has purchased 15 acres along 
the Scioto River for the new building. 

In addition to an ultimate 225-person 
capacity, the building will house Columbia’s 
Mcllroy pipeline network analyzer, a com- 


CENSUS OF BUSINESS MERITS 
FULL COOPERATION 

In 1955, the United States Census Bureau 
will carry out the vast and important job of 
getting an up-to-date picture of the Ameri- 
can economy. Two million firms in manu- 
facturing, mining and trade will report to 
the Bureau on their 1954 operations. 

Three separate censuses will be taken: 
Census of Manufacturers; Census of Min- 
eral Industries; Census of Business (whole- 
sale, retail, and service trades). 

The most recent census of retail, whole- 
sale and service trades covered 1948 opera- 
tions; the last Census of Manufactures, 
1947; the last Census of Mineral Indus- 
tries, 1939. 

So many changes have occurred in the 
dynamic American economy in recent years 
that existing information is hopelessly out 
of date. 

The Census Bureau has installed new 
electronic equipment which will speed up 
compilation of the new censuses. 

These censuses make up one of the most 
helpful services which government per- 
forms for businessmen. The new census 
facts will be used in making decisions on 
plant location, product development, mar- 
keting channels, sales quotas, advertising 
campaigns, and many other matters. 

Trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce, and other groups also will use this 
up-to-date, detailed information. The cen- 
suses will be of vital use to the govern- 
ment in mobilization planning and many 
other programs as well. 

The quality of the census depends on the 
reporting businesses. A census can be no 
better than its raw data. If the question- 
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plex electronic machine, used by the entire 
system for fast, accurate solutions to diffi- 
cult gas distribution problems. 

The new building will house a staff of 
engineers, systems and methods depart- 
ment, stationery department, purchasing 
department, and eventually a new elec- 
tronic accounting department which will 
serve the entire Columbia Gas System. 

The firm of Benham, Richards and Arm- 
strong, Columbus architects, has been re- 
tained to draw plans for the structure, Mr. 
Milne said. It is expected to be completed 
and ready for occupancy by Fall, 1956. 


naires have been carelessly or inaccurately 
completed, the value of the entire census 
may be jeopardized. 

Reports will be kept strictly confidential. 
They will be classified, tabulated, and fi- 
nally published in such form that the op- 
erations of no single firm will be revealed. 

Only the Bureau’s sworn employees will 
see the reports. They are by law subject to 
severe penalties for disclosure. 

Promptness in completing and returning 
forms will reduce cost of taking the census. 

Delay involves expensive follow-up. 
Rounding up facts from last 10% of report- 
ing firms costs as much as getting them 
from first 50%. 

Inaccuracy, where apparent to Census 
Bureau, also involves expensive follow- 
up and rechecking. 

The Censuses are required by a law, en- 
acted by Congress under strong urging by 
business. 

The Gas JOURNAL urges complete coop- 
eration with the Census Bureau. When 
forms and schedules are received, please 
make complete and accurate reports—and 
return them promptly. 

Then—the new censuses will be of real 
and timely value to all. 


NEW ECLIPSE PLANT IN CANADA OPENS 


Completion of the new 10,000 sq. ft. 
plant for its Canadian subsidiary, Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Co. of Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ontario, has been announced by 
Eclipse officials in Rockford, Hl. The Ca- 
nadian plant will be under the direction of 
Bert H. McGill, newly appointed president 
and general manager of the subsidiary. 


AT&T ANSWERS AGA OPPOSITION 
TO LEASED RADIO EQUIPMENT 
The recent resolution of the communica- 

tions committee, American Gas Associa- 
tion, opposing leases of radio equipment 
and maintenance service contracts from 
common carrier companies has been an- 
swered by American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in a statement that empha- 
sizes “such assistance . does not, in any 
way, jeopardize the allocation of frequen- 
cies for private system users.” 

The AGA resolution stated that the 
equipment is operated under Federal Com- 
munications Commission licenses granted 
to the gas companies for the radio frequen- 
cies in the range known as Petroleum and 
Power Radio Service, and that the com- 
mon carriers are engaged in an effort to 
make inroads in that frequency-range, allo- 
cated to private users. 

AT&T’s complete answering statement 
is given here. 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has allocated frequencies for two broad 
types of mobile radiotelephone facilities— 
common carrier systems to serve the general 
public and systems for the private use of in- 
dividual licensees. 

The Bell Companies, in providing com- 
mon carrier radio services, have organized 
engineering, installation and maintenance 
facilities and skills to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities in this field. It is natural that pri- 
vate radio system licensees should want to 
benefit from these resources and in the pub- 
lic interest that they be able to do so if they 
wish. 

The provision of such assistance by the 
Bell Companies does not, in any way, jeop- 
ardize the allocation of frequencies for pri- 
vate system users. On the contrary, the 
availability of leased radio facilities and 
maintenance encourages eligible users to 
employ their allocated frequencies. Many 
users might otherwise be deterred by prob- 
lems of capital outlay, obsolescence and 
complex maintenance. Clearly, if these 
problems are minimized by leasing from 
common carriers, the wider use of frequen- 
cies by eligible licensees is thereby made 
possible. Such wider use, in fact, strengthens 
the present allocation of frequencies to pri- 
vate licensees, rather than weakening it as 
has been claimed by some. 

Where Bell Companies provide equip- 
ment and maintenance for private mobile 
systems to eligible licensees, the licensee has 
full control and responsibility for his sys- 
tem. This is just as true whether he leases 
the system from the telephone company or 
owns it himself and is further assured by 
contractual arrangements between the li- 
censee and the supplier. 

The Bell Companies’ willingness to pro- 
vide private systems gives eligible users a 
choice between ownership or leasing—an op- 
portunity to make the right business deci- 
sion in any situation. 


BAILEY OFFICES IN DALLAS, MEMPHIS 

Bailey Meter Co. has established new dis- 
trict offices in Dallas and Memphis. F. D. 
Krusemark is manager of the Dallas office, 
6331 Aberdeen Ave.; R. E. Byers is man- 
ager of the Memphis office, 3256 Hendricks 
Ave. 
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CONSTRUCTION AWARDS IN 1954 
POINT TO HIGH 1955 ACTIVITY 


An unprecedented burst of strength in 
construction activity in the weeks ahead be- 
came virtually certain when F. W. Dodge 
Corp., construction news and marketing 
specialists, stated that a tremendously high 
December total of contract awards in the 
37 states east of the Rockies brought 1954 
awards to a_ record*breaking high of 
$19,770,207,000, up 13°%% from the previous 
record set in 1953. 

December awards ran 41% ahead of De- 
cember 1953. The total of $1,828,837,000 
was not only far higher than any previous 
December in Dodge’s 64-year record, but 
was one of the highest monthly totals ever 
recorded in spite of the fact that winter is 
traditionally a slack period for contract 
awards. 

“The high December total will be hailed 
as the first solid assurance to confirm the 
optimistic views that have been expressed 
as to business in 1955,” commented Thomas 
S. Holden, Dodge vice chairman. “It gives 
the American business community much 
the same kind of lift that came when we 
discovered that our totals for January 1954 
seemed to forecast a big year. 

“The big news is the December total. 
The fact that the year showed a sizable gain 
over 1953 was known a month ago when we 
found that the all-time high record for any 
year had already been set by the 11-month 
figure.” 

All three basic Dodge categories showed 
gains over the previous month and over 
December 1953. The residential classifica- 
tion was the headliner both for the month 
and for the year. 

For December the totals were: non-resi- 
dential, $701,427,000, up 43% over No- 
vember and 30% over December 1953; res- 
idential, $761,577,000, up 7% over No- 
vember and up 76% over December; public 
works and utilities, $365,833,000, up 22% 
over November and up 13% over December 
1953. The grand total of $1,828,837,000 
was up 22% over November and 41% over 
December 1953. 

For the year 1954 the totals were: non- 
residential, up 2% over 1953; residential, 
up 31%; public works and utilities, up 3%. 
The grand total was up 13 percent. 

Dodge Reports showed a gain each 
month except April, over the total for the 
same month of 1953. In April it was down 
only 3%. 


LOUISIANA GAS SERVICE CORP. IS 
FORMED AS LP&L SUBSIDIARY 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. has formed 
a subsidiary and, subject to the necessary 
regulatory approvals, will transfer to it all 
gas and water properties. The new com- 
pany, Louisiana Gas Service Corp., is the 
outgrowth of a Securities and Exchange 
Commission order calling for disposal of 

non-electric properties. 

After approval, all LP&L non-electric 
properties will be transferred in exchange 
for cash and capital stock of the Louisiana 
Gas Service Corporation. The new com- 
pany will be staffed by LP&L personnel. 
Officers are: W. O. Turner, president; G. C. 
Rawls, vice president; A. E. Elliott, secre- 
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tary-treasurer; A. B. Paterson, vice presi- 
dent, operations; C. J. Puckett, assistant 
secretary-assistant treasurer and A. W. 
Durning, chief engineer. 


CALIFORNIA COMPANIES PROPOSE 

COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM SALE 

Southern Counties and Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Companies propose to sell their 
radio communications system to Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Combined proceedings have been held 
before the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Under terms of the proposed sale 
the gas companies would lease the equip- 
ment and equivalent services from the tele- 
phone company. The gas companies would 
retain their licenses, and continue responsi- 
bility for operation as provided by Federal 
Communications Commission. 


ELECTRO RUST-PROOFING OPENS NEW 
OFFICE IN ATLANTA 

Electro Rust-Proofing Corp., cathodic 
protection engineers, has recently opened a 
new division office at 3 Rhodes Center, 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga., under the supervision 
of R. B. Mills, division manager and J. A. 
Lehmann, division engineer. The Atlanta 
office will serve North and South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. 

Mr. Lehman, in collaboration with Leon 
P. Sudrabin, wrote “Where to Place the 
Reference Electrode on a Pipeline” (Gas 
JouURNAL, August 1954, page 16). 


PEACOCK CORP. DISTRIBUTES LP KIT 

Peacock Corp., Westfield, N. J., has been 
granted exclusive Eastern distribution rights 
for a new LP gas carburetion conversion 
kit, by Borg-Warner Corporation, Marvel- 
Schebler Products division. The kit is used 
for converting fork-lift and other industrial 
trucks as well as light cars and road trucks. 
Mr. Peacock says that with industries and 
gas utilities maintaining LP bulk storage, 
the Borg-Warner kit provides for a low- 
priced automotive fuel that will lengthen 
the engine life. Oil life is said to be almost 
indefinite, and exhaust fumes are elimi- 
nated. 


MEN at Work 





WORTHINGTON CORP. REALIGNS TOP 
EXECUTIVE LEVEL IN 7 CHANGES 

The board of directors of Worthington 
Corp. has announced the following changes 
in company management: 

Hobart C. Ramsey, president, has become 
chairman of the board, succeeding Howard 
Bruce, who has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee. Edwin J. Schwan- 
hausser, executive vice president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors, has become 
president, and Clarence E. Searle has re- 
tired as vice chairman of the board, but will 
continue as a director. 

Walther H. Feldman has become execu- 
tive vice president: Thomas J. Kehane has 
succeeded Mr. Feldman as vice president in 
charge of sales; Charles A. Butcher has 
been named vice president for planning; 
and William A. Meiter, central sales man- 



































































ager, has been promoted to general sales 


manager. ‘ 
Mr. Ramsey, who joined Worthington in 
1920, became president in 1949. 
Mr. Bruce has been a director since 192) BBS!" 
and chairman of the board since 1929. valv 
tem 
JACOBS-FOSTER-SHEA UPPED IN ica 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. ‘ ry 
W. M. Jacobs, vice president, Southern )§ ...., 
California Gas Co., has been named vice (@ |... 


president and assistant general manager of 


W. M. Jacobs 


the company. At the same time, F. M. 
Foster was elected a vice president, and ff 
P. R. Shea has succeeded Mr. Foster as gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Mr. Jacobs, who joined the company in 
1930, has held various supervisory and ex- 
ecutive posts in the sales department, in- 
cluding that of general sales manager. He 
was elected a vice president in 1949, and 
was made a director in 1950. 

Mr. Foster, in his new position, will take 
over the direction of the sales and customer 
functions, succeeding Mr. Jacobs. Mr. 
Foster joined the company in 1936, and in 
1949 was made general sales manager. 

Mr. Shea has been with Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas since 1946, and prior to this ap- 
pointment served as general staff super- 
visor in the sales department. 


en 
ve! 
tic 
EQUITABLE GAS PROMOTES 2 SUPTS ac 

E. A. Humeston, Jr., has been appointed 
general superintendent of production and 
transportation, Equitable Gas Co., and 
Oak H. Shaw has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Clarksburg div., succeeding 
Mr. Humeston. 

In his new position, Mr. Humeston will 
be in charge of all production and trans- 
portation system activities in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. He began with Equitable 
in 1927. 

Mr. Shaw joined the company in 1937 
and prior to this appointment was as- 
sistant superintendent of division K, in 
West Virginia. 


of 


CHANCE HEADS UNITED ENGINEERS 

Henry M. Chance, II, has been elected 
president of United Engineers & Construc- 
tors Inc. Mr. Chance has been associated 
with the company for the past 18 years. 
Starting as a design engineer, he later be- 
came an assistant construction manager. In 
1946 he was named assistant to the presi- 
dent and in 1949 was elected vice president 
and a director. In this capacity he was re- 
sponsible for the executive management of 
the engineering and construction functions 
of the corporation. 
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iET-ACTION OF BLOW-VALVES 
FACTOR IN BASE DESIGN 

Unless foundations are properly de- 
siened, the jet-action of gas line blow-down 
yalves can seriously damage a piping sys- 
tem, according to field reports by engineers 
of Rockwell Manufacturing Company’s 
™ Meter and Valve division. 

Action of the blow-down system may be 
compared to a jet plane’s engine, the en- 
gineers point out. When the valve is op- 


ened, gas is released to atmosphere at the 
velocity of sound. The high-velocity jet ac- 
tion of the discharging gas results in a re- 
action in the blow-down system, causing 
it to move in a direction opposite to that 
of the gas. 

In a recent investigation, Rockwell re- 
ports, the jet effect amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 16,000 hp—far greater than the 
power of any jet plane. 

It is necessary to design and _ install 
foundations that can withstand the reac- 
tive force, to avoid severe damage to the 
blow-down system resulting from this phe- 
nomenon. The jet effect is most severe at 
the beginning of fhe blow-down period, as 
line pressure decreases to zero, so does the 
jet-effect. In designing the foundation, ac- 
count should be taken of the maximum 
force exerted rather than taking an average 
figure for the force during the entire blow- 
down period. 

The size of a blow-down branch usually 
is a fraction of the pipeline diameter, and 
is calculated to meet the desired blow-down 
time. The latter may vary anywhere from 
one-half hour to as long as one-half day; 
he shorter the blow-down, the greater the 
jet-action. 

A well-designed foundation for a blow- 
lown valve is shown in the accompanying 
llustration. Note the precast concrete base 
ind steel bracings. 
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"Baby Digger” truck leads in close quarters, 
has big capacity, digs up to 20” wide, 5’ deep 


This East Ohio Gas Company job, the 
replacement of a main extension, 
shows why the Cleveland Model 92 
“Baby Digger” is so widely used for 
city digging. The “92” puts the edge of 
a trench within 17 inches of a parallel 
wall, loads excess spoil directly into 
trucks at the curb, and affords the oper- 
ator full visibility of the whole job. 


Its exclusive Cleveland multispeed 
transmission provides over 30 evenly 
graduated digging wheel and crawler 
speed combinations, from 6 inches to 
30 feet per minute. Its lower wheel 
speeds enable it to pick its way safely 
through the numerous underground 
obstructions typical of city digging. 
The three lower of its four wheel 
speeds provide the correct power 
applications for digging in even the 
toughest soils. And its highest speed 
combinations, of course, assure high 


daily footage on jobs where high pro- 
duction rates can be used to advan- 
tage. It has ample capacity for trench 
from 10 to 20 inches wide, down to 
5 feet deep. 


Compactness, maneuverability, speed 
combinations, capacity —if most of 
your trenching jobs are city jobs, the 
“92” is the trencher for you! 





And does it get around! The “92” 
hustles safely from job to job... at 
legal limit speeds . . . because it’s so 
easily portable on the drop-axle, tilt- 
bed Cleveland T5 Trailer. 


Write for the CLEVELAND Full-line Bulletin 
or see your Local Distributor 





THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 
20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


CLEVELAND 
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Continued from page 29 


The decision is subject to review by the 
Commission. 

The examiner found that Panhandle’s de- 
livery capacity was at least 969 MMcf per 
day when proceedings were concluded, Au- 
gust 6, while maximum estimated firm de- 
mand would reach 1,069.4 MMcf per day, 
assuming a concurrent peak of all Pan- 
handle customers. 

Panhandle received temporary authority 
last Septembr to construct, but not to op- 
erate, new pipeline facilities which will in- 
crease its capacity by 100 MMcf per day. 
The curtailment plan is to be effective as 
to main line only pending start of operation 
of these facilities. 

The procedure requires that after full 
curtailment of all Panhandle direct indus- 
trial customers and of storage gas deliveries, 
Panhandle shall proportionately curtail de- 
liveries to general service and limited serv- 
ice customers on uniform percentage basis 
up to 10% of all firm requirements. No 
general service customer is to be curtailed 
by more than 90% of requirements for 
large industrial customers. If further cur- 
tailment is necessary, it is to be by further 
proportional and percentage curtailment of 
deliveries to Panhandle’s limited service 
customers. 

The decision limits deliveries on Pan- 
handle’s Liberty, Missouri, lateral to vol- 
umes available to resale customers on the 
1953-1954 peak day, when it becomes nec- 
essary to curtail any resale customer on that 
lateral. 

The decision also requires Panhandle to 
establish a connection with facilities to be 
built by Northern Indiana Fuel and Light 
Co. upon commencement of operation of 
facilities temporarily authorized. Pan- 
handle is to supply Northern Indiana with 
a maximum of 1 MMcf per day. 

Panhandle had submitted an allocation 
plan which called for the discontinuance of 
service to 3 customers: Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Gas Service Co., and Texas 
Gas Transmission Corp. Panhandle pre- 
viously had filed applications to abandon 
service to these customers either in whole 
or in part. The presiding examiner declared 
that he could not under any circumstances 
adopt this procedure for the 1954-55 winter 
season. He said the bitterness with which 
these proceedings have been opposed by the 
3 utility customers indicates that dilatory 
motions and appeals make extremely 
doubtful how soon after final order of the 
Commission, such abandonment could, 
even if allowed, become effective. 


Panhandle Tariff is Denied 


The Commission ruled that tariff sheets 
filed by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
providing for $12,128,000 annual wholesale 
rate increase, must be denied effect unless 
the company revises them to exclude cer- 
tain items on which the higher rates were 
based in part. 

This action was not deciding the merits 
of any element of the rate increase other 
than those excluded items. 

The Commission’s action was taken on 
motions filed by FPC staff counsel and 
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Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. to dismiss 
the proceedings. The Public Service Com- 
missions of Michigan and Indiana, the City 
of Detroit, the County of Wayne, Mich., 
and 19 of Panhandle’s customer companies 
concurred in the motion in whole or in part. 

The FPC order provides that tariff sheets 
as filed shall be without further force or 
effect until Panhandle files substitute sheets 
deleting proposed changes in rate structure 
and form of tariff, and containing rates no 
higher than those computed by eliminating 
the effect of “unsupported” changes in rate 
of return, from 5%4% to 63%4% working 
capital, and allocation, and deleting to pro- 
posed rate schedules purportedly for sales 
to utility customers for resale to industrial 
users. 


Pipeline Companies’ Revenues and 
Income at End of October 

Operating revenues of pipeline com- 
panies totaled $130,655,347 in October 
1954 and $1,563,028,221 for the 12-month 
period then ended, representing increases 
of 13.4% and 14.8% over revenues re- 
ceived in the like periods a year earlier. 

Utility operating income for October 
amounted to $20,427,981 and for the 12- 
month period to $250,281,198, higher by 
20.4% and 15.5% than earned in those 
periods a year ago. 

Net utility plant of the companies ag- 
gregated $4,024,436,688 at the end of Oc- 
tober 1954 compared to $3,704,587,801 at 
the end of October last year, an increase 
of 8.6%. 

Net income for October 1954 was $13,- 
798,467, up 19.4% from October 1953. 
For the 12 months ended October 1954, 
net of $165,704,918 represented an increase 
of 10.9% over the comparable period ended 
October 1953. 

Gas sales to other gas utilities for resale, 
the principal business of these companies, 
for the month were 403,012 MMcf, 10.8% 
over October 1953. Sales to ultimate con- 
sumers during this month were 108,295 
MMcf, an increase of 4.5% over October 
1953. For the respective 12-months periods 
ended October 1954 and 1953 sales to other 
gas utilities for resale were 4,868,113 MMcf 
and 4,499,192 MMcf and to ultimate con- 
sumers 1,238,335 MMcf and 1,165,039 
MMcf. Respective percentage increases 
were 8.2% in sales for resale and 6.3% in 
sales to ultimate consumers. 

Operating expenses of the companies 
during the month of October 1954 totaled 
$84,095,998, up 14.6% over October, last 
year. The cost of purchased gas, the largest 
item of operating expenses, amounted to 
$65,609,872 an increase of 16.0% over the 
1953 cost. Volume of gas purchased in Oc- 
tober 1954 amounted to 510,580 MMcf, 
9.4% higher than purchases made last Oc- 
tober. On a 12-month basis, purchased gas 
for the period ended October 1954 cost 
$754,473,434, an increase of 16.6% over 
the comparable period in 1953. 

Transmission expenses amounted to 
$11,045,703 during October 1954, an in- 
crease of 7.1% over last October. Trans- 
mission expenses for the 12 months ended 
October 1954 were $131,249,707, 13.1% 
higher than in 1953. 








































































Okays Give Transcon Access to More Gas 

Grants of 21 certificates were made in 
connection with a proposal by Tranconiti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp. to gain access 
to additional natural gas reserves in Cham- 
bers, Jefferson, Orange and Galveston coun- 
ties, Tex. 

Transcontinental will build facilities, es- 
timated to cost $1,076,000, which will con- 


nect its pipeline system with a line to be f 
built by Texas Gas Pipe Line Corp. FPC, | 


at the same time, authorized Texas Gas 
Corp. to transport gas to Texas Pipe Line, 
and granted 18 certificates to independent 
producers authorizing them to sell natural 
gas to Texas Pipe Line or Texas Gas Cor- 
poration, or both. 


TGT Gets $8-Million Rate Increase 

The Commission issued an order making 
effective, as of December 15, a suspended 
$8,616,000 wholesale rate increase by Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., provided the 
company files a written agreement to re- 


fund amounts disallowed upon conclusion Ff 


of the proceedings. 

Tennessee serves approximately 70 
wholesale customers in Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. 


Gas Cancellation to Northern Denied 


The Commission rejected notice of can- 
cellation by J. M. Huber Corp. of its sched- 
ules covering sales of gas produced in Car- 
son and Hutchinson counties, Tex., to 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 

The Commission consolidated this pro- 
ceeding for hearing with a complaint by 
Northern against Huber, protesting pro- 
posed cancellation. 


TGT Authorized Acquiring Tenn. Prod. Co. 


An order has been issued authorizing 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. to acquire 
and operate the facilities of Tennessee Pro- 
duction Co., a subsidiary also of Houston. 
Tennessee Production is independent gas 
producer, with principal properties in the 
Gulf Coast and West Texas areas. It also 
Owns interests in oil and gas properties in 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately 91% of gas pro- 
duced by Tennessee Production is sold to 
Tennessee Transmission, which now owns 
48.7% of subsidiary’s outstanding common 
stock. 


Phillips’ Rates under New Probe 


The Commission has reinstituted its in 
vestigation of the rates of Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, for natural gas sold in in- 
terstate commerce. 


Transcon Substitutes Higher Rate Filing 

The Commission has permitted Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. to substi- 
tute a $4-million wholesale rate increase 
for a previously suspended $3,244,000 in- 
crease, and at the same time shortened the 
suspension period by 2 months, to Febru- 
ary 1. Transcontinental filed revised tariff 
sheets proposing an additional $796,000 in- 
crease, based on additional rate increase 
filings by its suppliers. 
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Gas \GA DIRECTORS HONOR CARL 

le in BBWOLF AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
‘onii- he Board of Directors of American Gas 
CCESS \.sociation tendered a testimonial dinner, 
ham- BF yj. uary 25, to H. Carl Wolf, who resigned 


oun- recently as manag- 
ing director be- 
> CS: BB cause of _ illness. 


con- B® A: the dinner F. M. 
O be Banks, president of 
FPC, HAGA, said that 
Gas it was “in a small 
Line, measure a token of 
dent B@ the esteem and ap- 
tural §@ preciation for the 
Cor- BH creat service be- 

yond the appointed 








— ™ “Because he gave so much of himself, 
en- Bf 


™ the whole gas industry, as well as the ' : 
| the F@ American Gas Association made tremen- - ce Tamper Proof and Standard Patterns 
Feil i dous advances during the nine years of Mr. \ 

‘SION FE Wolf's leadership,” Mr. Banks declared. , ; 

“We are fortunate that we may still benefit Iron Body with Brass Plug 


duties of - a H. Carl Wolf \ Service Line Stops—Meter Stops 
: whi 2 ' . 
King FF jas rendered to the entire gas industry. ; Appliance Stops 


70 , : ; : 
' from his experience and wisdom through > 
Ken- © having him as a consultant. We deeply re- Black or Galvanized 
“v9 ¢ egret that the necessity to preserve his own Iron Body, Galvanized, Also All Brass Stops 
— § health prevents the Association and the in- Bronze Plug Stop 
se, B dustry from enjoying the full measure of ’ 
j leadership he has given us in the past.” Flat Head—Flat Head with Lockwing 
» Mr. Wolf was elected managing director 
| of AGA in October 1945. Earlier, he was e 
can- & president of Atlanta Gas Light Co.; he had Full Range of Sizes 
hed- been president of Mobile Gas Service Corp. 
~al- B® and Florida Public Utilities Co. even Speen 
to ' As its managing director Mr. Wolf _ . 
» played an important part in AGA develop- ; Quality Assured . . . 
pro- & ments able exnansi : 3 teas ae — 
bv ments and the notable expansion of its serv By Precision Machining — 
Y & ices to members and to the gas industry. He Py n 
pro- initiated meetings with regional and state Individual Testing — 
associations. Also, he encouraged the adop- * os . 
c tion of intensive programs of public safety 7490 Rigid Inspection 
~°- © and accident prevention. He was largely re- "Key-Lok” Tamper Proof Stop ji 
zing MH sponsible for the continued acceptance and Lockwing—iron Body, Qua ity Proven... 
ool) iguanas ae By Supplying the Gas Industry 
: gram. 
ton. fF Mr. Wolf initiated and directed an effi- for Over 80 Years 


gas cient program for streamlining functions of 
the AGA. The by-laws and constitution of the 














also issociation were revised under his direction 
5 in to bring them in line with the present-day 
Ar- operations and activities. He took a major 
syl- role in the formulation, presentation and 
ro- adoption of the gas industry development 
| to & program. 
wins After receiving bachelor’s, master’s and 
non professional degrees in electrical engineer- a 
ing from University of Illinois, Mr. Wolf 
entered the utilities field with Illinois Com- 7500 
merce Commission. Later he became man- ee Stop 
in ager of the Edwardsville, Ill., Water Co. nom Deep, Seas aay Standard Packaging for Easy Handling, 


ITO He served as captain of engineers in World Space Saving Storage .. . Another HAYS First 
in War I, and returned to civilian life as chief 
engineer for Public Service Commission of Write for literature, or ask ‘The Man from Hays” 
Maryland. 

Later, he was assistant to the president, 
Central Public Service Corp., became vice- GAS SERVICE PRODUCTS 


sti- president of Consolidated Electric & Gas HAYS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Co., and was elected president of Central ERIE, PA. 


wd Indiana Gas Co. 

vn Mr. Wolf was a director of AGA from 
rifi 1941 to 1945; in 1942 he was chairman of 
in- the national advertising committee; he also 


ase was chairman of the industrial and com- 
mercial gas section. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Continued from page 21 


and approval on the part of management. 

Say, I almost forgot to mention some- 
thing that is proving a most valuable aid to 
better public relations, especially among 
new customers. We recently engaged a 
firm of operating consultants to analyze our 
procedure in handling new customer-con- 
nections, to determine how that operation 
could be speeded up. The firm suggested 
setting up a “short cut” operating force, 
with power to coordinate the several divi- 
sions of activity involved with new cus- 
tomer service, minus red tape and desk- 
tray delays. Applications for service now 
go through on a time-clock schedule, and 
the customer can be informed of the exact 
process of his application. And, most im- 
portant of all, he can be told exactly when 
he’ll get service. 


Journal: Now, you're warming up to the 
subject and with a mighty practical flavor. 
Perhaps you can remember some past ex- 
perience wherein a public relations problem 
was solved just because you had lived 
right with the people concerned. 

Sherwin: As a matter of fact, I do recall 
a situation wherein the public was asked to 
cut down drastically on its use of gas, in 
order to avert a general shut-down of serv- 
ice, affecting several thousand customers. 
It was a test of public confidence, and 
proved that if you don’t cry wolf too often 
you'll get results. 


Journal: Just how did you prevail upon 
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the public to do with a minimum of gas 
service, and what was the extent of natural 
gripes in the face of a situation we pre- 
sume was beyond your control? 

Sherwin: In southern California, cold- 
weather peaks occur after sundown and 
during the morning hours shortly before 
and after sunup. In the winter of 1949-50, 
intense cold weather continued during the 
off-peaks, and to such a degree that we 
could not recover our reserves. Only by 
radio, could we reach into the homes to 
warn of an emergency period and plead for 
a minimum use of gas. Newspaper inter- 
views and advertisements explained the 
situation in detail, and urged customers to 
keep their radios turned on in event of an- 
other emergency when the supply of gas 
would be too low for safety. 

Whether it was an element of self-preser- 
vation or a desire to help the other fellow 
probably will never be known, but a suffi- 
cient number of users did respond, and a 
10% curtailment saved the day on several 
occasions. As to gripers, there were a few, 
but only about 50 expressed themselves in 
letters to the company or in letters to news- 
paper editors. Their chief argument was 
that the company should have foreseen the 
cold spell and provided greater reserves. 

At the end of the emergency we sincerely 
thanked our customers for their fine re- 
sponse to the several appeals for help. 
The leaders in our communities knew the 
emergency was not of our making, but be- 
yond our control. In their official positions 
they emphasized our appeals. This kind of 
assistance could only have been obtained 


through years of good relationship and un- 
derstanding—years of knowing each other 
as fellow citizens, and working together on 
community problems. 

A surprising aftermath of the situation 
was the fact that not one radio station 


would charge us for the considerable time 


used in broadcasting our appeals. 
Journal: 
to write the book on public relations, it 
seems you've already written quite a few 


For a person who didn’t want}= 





chapters. We'll bet you are alert on other 


practical applications of better living with 
your customers as well. 


Sherwin: That statement gives me al 


pretty good hint that the interview is prac- . 


tically over. 

You are quite right in your last state- 
ment. We do encourage the drivers of our 
easy-to-identify vehicles, in fact all driv- 
ers, to show the utmost in highway cour- 
tesy. We try to acknowledge from the top 
executive level the civic, religious, and fra- 
ternal work of our employees. We use the 
press, radio, and television in the explana- 
tion of new construction, new rates for 
service, and other matters pertaining to 
customer service. 

Again, may I reach for a profound fun- 
damental. Most customers are capable of 
understanding a simply-worded explana- 
tion, and will respond favorably to such in- 
formative treatment. It is the matters they 
don’t understand that invite suspicion, fol- 
lowed by open resentment. A customer 
isn’t always right, but he has the right to 
know why. 


Journal: Thank you, Mr. Sherwin. 


IRON SPONGE 





for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 


Any 
Shape... 
Works where an ordinary 


wrench won't / 

This new REED wrench does everything a conventional 
pipe wrench will do, plus a great deal more. It gets into 
tight corners, close to baseboards or between parallel 
pipe lines and holds round, square or irregular shapes 
firmly, without “play” and without crushing. Its fast, ratch- 
et action lets you turn either way from either side. You 
can tighten and “back-off” without taking the wrench from 
the pipe. 14”, 18” and 24” lengths. 


Ask your distributor or write for literature. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ERIE + PENNSYLVANIA + U.S.A. 








has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more H,S, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 
regenerated. Investigate it for your 
purification problem today! 








3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. © Los Angeles, California 
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Villiam H. Henson, special representa- 


, refractory division, Norton Company, 


lation ime’ : 

tation ied December 1 in Worcester, Mass. 

time 4 graduate of University of Illinois, 
1 i 


1928, B.$., ceramic engineering, he joined 


wan [Norton Company in 1928 as sales engineer. 

vant ; ; , 

va mn e became refractories engineer and, in 
> "i044, was appointed chief sales engineer, 

) fem.’ . Seyi 7 ee 

other fa! actories division. In 194 , he was named 
with ‘ anager, sales engineering, refractories di- 

5 vision. 
1e@ a 
prac.) W. PAUL JONES 


» W. Paul Jones, former president of Ser- 
state. fvel, Inc., died January 20 at the age of 53 in 
f our PeEvansville, Ind., after a heart attack. 
driv-f Mr. Jones retired as president of Servel 
cour-felast September and became vice-chairman 
e top feof the board. At the time of his death he 
1 fra-fewas also president of Kellett Aircraft 
e the fCorp., Camden, N. J. 
lana- Before joining Servel, in 1949, Mr. Jones 
; for was vice-president of the refrigeration di- 
g tofvision, Philco Corp. His first connection 

with Servel was in 1929; he left in 1934 to 
become vice-president of Fairbanks Morse 
Home Appl. Co. He joined Philco in 1939. 
Mr. Jones was the holder of patents for 
refrigeration designs and developments. 
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MICHAEL P. NOLL 
Michael P. Noll, a member of the sales 
organization of Servel, Inc., since 1933, 
died of a sudden heart attack at his home 

Sin Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 5. 
Mr. Noll was district sales manager for 
Servel in the Kansas City area. Previously, 
she had been located in Boston, Lake 

Charles, La., Houston and Dallas. 


JAMES LORIN RICHARDS 

James Lorin Richards, chairman of the 
board, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., died 
at his home in Newtonville, Mass., Jan. 2, 
at the age of 96. He would have been 97 
on Jan. 8. 

Mr. Richards was born on a farm in East 
Longmeadow, Mass. He amassed a for- 
tune in the tobacco business and had the 
desire to retire at the age of 42. At one time, 
he was a director of 33 companies, simul- 
taneously. Until September, Mr. Richards 
was in his Boston office every business day. 


WILLIAM W. VOSPER 

William W. Vosper, founder of The To- 
ledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., died De- 
cember 17th, at the age of 79. Mr. Vosper 
was corporation secretary for several years 
and also was in charge of production and 
engineering. In 1938, he became president. 
During the last 10 years he was chairman. 





R. E. KRUGER RETIRES FROM ROCHESTER 

R. E. Kruger has retired from Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp., after 38 years of 
continuous service, most of which was in 
the gas manufacturing division. He joined 
the company in 1916 as cadet engineer and 
advanced to general superintendent, gas 
nanufacturing, in 1947. 


955 | January 1955, American Gas Journal 





TGT EXPANDS VICE PRESIDENT 
LEVEL IN 13 PROMOTIONS 

Promotions of 6 vice presidents to senior 
vice presidents and the election of seven 
new vice presidents to meet increasing ad- 
ministrative needs of Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. have been announced. 

The newly-designated senior vice presi- 
dents are: Harold Burrow, N. W. Freeman, 
R. C. Graham, C. A. Lingo, W. C. McGee, 
Jr., and R. L. McVey. All are veteran ex- 
ecutives of Tennessee Gas. 

The new vice presidents are: Treasurer 
C. C. Johnson, Controller W. D. Walser, 
Sales Manager R. L. Jones, Gas Contracts 
Manager W. W. Witmer, Administrative 
Assistant Stone Wells, and S. C. Oliphant 


range of operating conditions have proved not only their 
superiority but their durability. With parts so precisely ma- 
chined for each model that they are completely interchange- 
able. The accuracy you require in performance is assured. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accessible as to 


be interchangeable without removal from pipe line. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accurate as to 


For horizontal or vertical connections, with or without removable valve pocket. Avail- 


able with either Spring or Dead Weight adjustment. With or without Mercury or Dead 








Reynolds Service Regulators are built to meet specific require- 
ments — years of operation in the field through a complete 


permit complete intefchangeability in shop. 


Weight Safety Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. 


and R. R. Dean. The latter two have been 
vice presidents of Tennessee’s producing 
affiliate. Designation of Administrative As- 
sistant Charles S. Taylor as General Attor- 
ney also was announced. 


PLANK NOW VP OF PEOPLES NATURAL 
Richard J. Plank has been elected a vice 
president of The Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
Mr. Plank, who will retain his duties as gen- 
eral superintendent, began his term of serv- 
ice with Peoples as a civil engineer in 1936. 
He was made chief engineer in 1942, and 
superintendent of distribution in 1944. In 
1953, he became general superintendent. 
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NEW Gas Industry 
Equipment 





Instrument Recording Pen—Bailey 


A new instrument recording pen for data 
interpretation, this featherweight, stainless 
steel capillary pen is fed from a clear, her- 


SN 
Y 


‘ 


meticaily-sealed, plastic ink sac containing 
over a year’s supply. Capillary action main- 
tains continuous flow to a precision ground 
point which traces a sharp, opaque, quick- 
drying record. As many as four pens trace 
on parallel time arcs only .042 of an inch 
apart, which simplifies record interpretation 
and analysis. The sealed inking system pre- 
vents sludge and oxide formation, is con- 
tamination proof, non-corrosive, non- 
evaporating, and delivers an uninterrupted 
flow of fresh ink. Pens have run on equiva- 
lent 15-year accelerated tests at ambient 
temperatures from 20°F to 140°F without 
breakdown or appreciable wear. 

Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe Rd., 
Cleveland 10. 





Small Controller—Foxboro 

An indicating controller for use on simple 
industrial processes, this unit replaces an 
earlier model and provides sharp on-off or 
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narrow band proportional control of such 
variables as temperature, pressure, liquid 
level and humidity. When equipped for 
on-off action, the new controller snaps the 
control valve from fully opened to fully 
closed when the measurement crosses the 
control point, handling any process with 
large capacity-demand ratio and negligible 
lag. For a process requiring throttling ac- 
tion, the model is equipped with a propor- 
tional unit adjustable from 4 of 1% up to 
25% of scale. The unit, a simplified blast 
feedback proportioning mechanism, relies 
on air jet rather than bellows actuated fol- 
low-up action. Left-to-right indicating scale 
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with white-on-black numerals and gradua- 
tions has been lengthened to 5”. In con- 
junction with suitable control valves, the 
model is used in gas production, transmis- 
sion and distribution for pressure reduc- 
tion, and back pressure regulation. 

Model 41A Pneumatic Controller. The 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


Portable Gas Sampler—Beckman 
This new portable gas sampling unit pro- 
vides a compact system for bringing sample 
gas streams to an analyzer for measure- 
ment. The unit measures 9¥8” wide, 6” 
high and 12%” deep, and weighs 15 Ibs. It 
is particularly useful wherever it is desired 
to make quick determinations of the purity 
and/or contamination of gas samples. It 
consists of a motor-driven pump, filter, flow 
indicator, valves and a 20’ power cord, all 
mounted in an aluminum case. The unit 





may be attached to the company’s oxygen 
analyzer or can be supplied with a handle 
for independent operation. In addition to 
other uses, the unit may be used to deter- 
mine the oxygen content of gas which has 
been under less than atmospheric pressure 
during transmission or storage, to indicate 
whether contamination or explosive situ- 
ations exist, or for evaluating heat content 
of LP gas when used where the gas is 
mixed with air. 

Model Y-101. Arnold O. Beckman, Inc., 
1020 Mission St., South Pasadena, Cal. 


Relief Valve—Cash 

This new series of back pressure relief 
valves is available in pipe sizes from 12” to 
as 


2” in iron, bronze, stainless steel or mone! 





bodies and is suitable for pressures up to 
400 psi. The valve features a floating ring 
principle which, the company reports, sub- 
stantially removes friction caused by drag 


of piston and cylinder, which results in bet- 
ter sensitivity, high capacity and good clo- 
sure. The valves are fully adjustable, by 
means of an adjusting screw under the clos- 
ing cap. Each unit has three connections; 2 
side inlets and a bottom discharge. 

FR Series. A.W. Cash Valve Mfg. Corp., 
666 E. Wabash Ave., Decatur, Ill. 


Solenoid Valye—Honeywell 

A new solenoid valve which uses a 
spring-loaded synthetic valve and _intro- 
duces other new features to assure more 
positive seal-off has been announced by the 
company. The valve, made of Buna N rub- 
ber, is so durable it should never need to be 
replaced and is soft enough to reduce the 
possibility of leakage caused by foreign par- 
ticles which may lodge in the metal seat, the 
company said. Available models are in %4", 
¥2" standard and large, and %” sizes. Other 
improvements include increased capacities, 
replaceable coils and use of a conical 
spring-loaded plunger which presses the 
valve disc snugly against the seat. Installa- 
tion of the new valves is achieved through 
the use of a rotatable head which makes it 
unnecessary to loosen the body union not 
to re-position the conduit spud for a de- 
sired alignment in making electrical con- 
nections. Only the cover nut needs to be 
loosened. A separate, easily replaced dough- 
nut type coil is provided in the new valves. 

Models VA835 (low voltage); VA435 
(line voltage); VA84-VA44 (low and line 
voltage). 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Industrial Div., Philadelphia 44. 








Mounted Ditcher—Barber-Greene 

A new model ditcher has been added to 
the company’s line, featuring a quick 
change of cutting width, operation from 





cab or from standing position alongside of 
machine, and low vertical clearance. To 
provide mobility the company has em- 
ployed, as a mount for the ditcher, the four 
wheel drive Dodge Power Wagon which 
offers a 45 mph road speed, and features 
such as enclosed operator’s cab, lights, and 
regular truck steering. The model may be 
equipped with either of two digging booms. 
One has a 5S’ digging depth and the other 
3’6”. Through digging tooth design, either 
boom is adaptable to digging 8%, 12, 15 
or 18 inches in width. The company’s hy- 
draulic drive mechanism is employed in the 
model. This transmission device utilizes a 
hydraulic pump and motor powered by the 
machine’s engine. A single valve control 
regulates the machine’s forward crowding 
speed, while digging. The operator has an 
infinite range of forward speeds from zero 
to 13 fpm. 

Model 711. Barber-Greene Co., 400 No. 
Highland Ave., Aurora, Ill. 





More NEW Gas Industry Equipment 
See page 43 
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GEOPH YSICAL 
Continued from page 14 
ce, Inc., Dallas. These organizations 
pecialize in research and development of 
quipment and methods in the gas and oil 


Bndustry. 


[he seismograph process of charting the 
arth’s subsurface is not new. The equip- 


Bment recently used in Ohio is said to be 
Snore sensitive and exact in recordings. Al- 


hough intricate, the apparatus is so com- 
ict it fits into the end of a station wagon. 
The new equipment had never been used 
nthe Appalachian area until the Ohio tests. 
In a 25’ hole, dynamite is exploded. The 
esulting vibrations, rebounding from sub- 
urface rock formations, are picked up by 
small receivers, planted about a foot under- 
ground and 175’ from the blast hole. Wires 


S{rom the receivers carry the vibrations back 


o an amplifier in the station wagon. The 
amplified vibrations are recorded in wavy 
lines on film, which is printed and ready 
for interpretation within 3-to-4 minutes 


Safter the dynamite blast. 


es 


A geophysicist or geologist trained in the 


Huse of the new seismograph must interpret 
the wavy lines, but from a blast 25’ deep he 


pgets an 


idea of what the structure of the 


CONSUMERS POWER PLANS EXPANSION 


Consumers Power Company plans to 
spend approximately $11.7-million in 1955 


}for the extension and improvement of nat- 





ural gas facilities serving 280 Michigan 
communities. 


DON’T BEA... 
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IT’S EASY TO AVOID THAT! 
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Then—it won't lapse! 
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All you have to do is renew 
your subscription—promptly— 


Gas Journal 


The editors have formulated new plans for new content in 
Articles of value to you in your 
work will be presented in concisely-edited form—articles 
you should not miss if you are to be aware of gas indus- 


try developments, techniques, advances. 


So—DON’T BE A LAPSER—Renew 
your subscription promptly 


~ 


earth is like as much as 7,500’ below him. 

Blasts and readings are taken from a 
series of holes several hundred feet apart, 
to chart a given area. 

While new ways are being established to 
find the rock formations favorable for nat- 
ural gas and crude oil deposits, work goes 
on at storing out-of-state gas. The demand 
for gas is so great that Ohio Fuel is able to 
produce from Ohio wells only about 10% 
of its deliveries. 

Much of Ohio Fuel’s well drilling activity 
these days is in its rapidly expanding under- 
ground storage fields. These fields, which 
once contained native gas, now hold gas 
from the Southwest. When the demand is 
at peak, 60% of Ohio Fuel’s requirements 
comes from underground storage. 

Another development of recent years for 
increasing the production from new wells 
and for reviving the flow of gas from old 
wells which were once thought to be be- 
yond further use is being utilized by Ohio 
Fuel. This development, known as forma- 
tion-fracture, involves breaking the pro- 
ducing rocks with high pressures with sub- 
sequent production of gas or oil which 
would not have been recovered otherwise. 
Results have been highly gratifying, Mr. 
Ferguson indicated. 


DIGBY NAMED FPC VICE CHAIRMAN 

Commissioner S. L. Digby has been 
elected by the Federal Power Commission 
as vice chairman for the calendar year 
1955, succeeding Commissioner Claude L. 
Draper. 








Today, write for your free copy of this NORMAC 
catalog ...compléte with illustrations and 
specifications on the entire Normac Line of 
Couplings, Sleeves and Fittings. It's a profi- 
table step in the cost-cutting direction. 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 


Couplings e Meter Bars e Sleeves 
Cocks © Bell Joint Clamps e Service Tees and Ells 


H. S. ROSE RETIRES FROM UNITED 
NATURAL AFTER 52 YEARS 

H. S. Rose, president, United Natural 
Gas Company, since 1950 has announced 
he will retire on January 20. 

He began his career in the natural gas 
business in 1903 as an employee of Na- 
tional Fuel Gas Co. In 1908, headquarters 
of United Natural, a National Fuel subsid- 
iary, were moved to Oil City, Pa., and he 
was transferred as an accounting clerk. In 
1916, he became chief clerk, in 1919, assist- 
ant treasurer. He was elected to the board 
in 1920 and secretary and treasurer in 1927. 
In 1950, he was elected president and a di- 
rector of National Fuel Gas. 

Successor to Mr. Rose will be elected at 
the annual meetings, January 20. 


CAST IRON INSTITUTE MOVES 
Sidney E. Linderman, executive vice 
chairman, Cast Iron Pressure Pipe Institute, 
is now located in new offices, 425 13th 
Street, N.W., Washington 4. 


ASHVE VOTES CHANGE IN NAME 

A vote of 4,081, the majority of 5,919 
eligible voting members of The American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, expressed approval of changing the 
name of the 60-year engineering society to 
American Society of Heating and Air-Con- 
ditioning Engineers, Inc. The Society will 
continue the traditions and services visu- 
alized by the founders of The American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
in 1894. 


Couplings, Sleeves 
and Fittings 


e Save Time 
@ Handle Easily 
e Give Dependable 
Service 
Because They Offer... 
@ Maximum Deflection 
e Ease of Stabbing’ 


e Complete Confinement 
of Rubber 
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PARKER 


Continued from page 30 
officials of a gas company, before taking a 
franchise and irstalling a gas system in a 
municipality, be certain that the franchise 
agreement and contract include all details 
as to future rights and obligations of both 
the municipality and the company. 


What is “perpetuity”? 

While on the subject of franchises, an- 
other relevant question has been asked: 
“When is a so-called perpetual franchise 
valid and enforceable by a gas company?” 

According to a late higher court decision, 
in states where neither the constitution nor 
a state statute limits the duration of a 
franchise, its time or period may be un- 
limited. 

For illustration, in State Missouri Public 
Service Corporation, 174 S. W. (2d) 871, it 
was shown that a city granted a non-ex- 
clusive franchise for furnishing gas to a 
corporation, not specifying a period of 
duration. After many years, suit was filed 
against the corporation to exclude it from 
all “rights, privileges and franchises” of 
furnishing gas within the city, and from 
“all rights, privileges and franchises of oc- 
cupying the streets, avenues and alleys of 
the city with its poles, wires and other 
equipment.” The higher court refused to 
render a verdict against the corporation, 
and said,“There being‘no limitation in the 
general law of the state, nor charter of the 
city, as to duration of franchises for public 
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utilities in the streets, the grant of an ease- 
ment for the purpose, not specifying a 
period of duration, is in perpetuity.’ ” 

Also, see State McAllister v. Cupples 
Station, 223 S. W. 75, where a corporation 
acquired in 1896 a limited, nonexclusive 
franchise under a city ordinance. Seven- 
teen years later it extended its service to 
several new areas that it had previously 
served. Four years thereafter legal pro- 
ceedings were filed. The court said, “We 
do not think it a necessary conclusion that, 
because a franchise holder did not operate 
in all districts in which it was authorized 
to operate, it thereby lost all authority to 
operate in such unoccupied districts.” 

For variations of the modern law see 
State v. Development Company, 152 S. W. 
67. There, an ordinance of a city author- 
ized a nonexclusive franchise to any com- 
pany which took certain well-defined steps 
accepting the terms in an ordinance. A cor- 
poration took such steps, and for a few 
years provided limited service to gas con- 
sumers. It then abandoned the enterprise, 
selling its contracts and equipment, and for 
22 years it rendered no service whatever 
under its franchise. Then a new corpora- 
tion was formed and this corporation took 
an assignment of former corporation’s 
franchise, and filed certain applications for 
permits with the city. 

In subsequent litigation, the higher court 
held that the city was entitled to forfeit the 
franchise, saying, “It must be held both on 
authority and reason that where the grant 
of a franchise is upon the implied condition 
that it shall be used for the public benefit, 
and there is a continued breach of the con- 
dition, whether because of misuser or non- 
user, a cause for forfeiture exists.” 


Injuries in street 

“What is the law as to a gas company’s 
liability where a pedestrian is injured on a 
public street when the injury is caused pri- 
marily by defective installation or mainte- 
nance of a gas company’s property?” 

After reviewing all late and leading 
higher court decisions on this subject of 
law: All higher courts hold that a munici- 
pality holds the fee, or ownership, in its 
streets in trust for the actual property 
owner for the purpose of public travel, 
transportation, and other relevant purposes. 
Actually, the owners of real property abut- 
ting the street own the land to the center of 
the street. For this reason the courts re- 
quire that both the municipality and the 
owners of property, on which a street abuts, 
shall exercise reasonable care to prevent in- 
juries to pedestrians. However, since the 
city exercises control over the streets and 
sidewalks, the law expects the municipal 
Officials and employees to use “reason- 
able” care to discover and remedy danger- 
ous conditions and defects, on the streets 
and sidewalks. 

Notwithstanding this general law neither 
a gas company nor a municipality is an “in- 
surer” of the safety of persons or pedes- 
trians who use the streets. However, the 
municipality must see that the streets and 
sidewalks are kept in reasonably safe con- 
dition for travel. This is a responsibility 
from which a municipality ordinarily can- 
not relieve itself by an attempt to place this 
duty on the owner of abutting property. 











| 






Hence, the fact that a property owner, by 
agreement with the city, erects structures 
on a street or sidewalk does not exempt the 
city from its usual responsibility. See Wa. 
bash Company v. Defiance, 52 Ohio St. 
262 and affirmed in Oden, 167 U. S. 68. 

On the other hand, if an injury on 4 
street or sidewalk results from negligence 
of an “independent contractor” the city 
may be relieved from responsibility. See the 
leading case of Todaro, 114 La. 253. 

The facts of this case are that an em- 
ployee of Southwestern Gas Company was 
seriously injured when a canopy owned by 
a city fell to the sidewalk in front of the 
building. The employee’s suit for damages 
against the city was rejected by the lower 
court on the ground that an independent 
contractor was responsible. The higher 
court upheld this decision and explained 
that since the city was exercising no con- 
trol or supervision over the manner and 
method by which the work was being done, 
it could not be liable. 

This higher court went on to explain that 
an independent contractor is an employer 
who does work for a gas company under a 
contract, and the officials of the gas com- 
pany have no right to direct the employees 
how or when to perform the work. In other 
words, if the gas company’s officials have 
the right to control the contractor’s em- 
ployees as to how they do the work, or 
when they should begin or end a day’s 
work, or otherwise exercise control over the 
employees, the independent contractor law 
is not applicable and the gas company is 
the legal employer responsible for negli- 
gence of the contractor’s employees. 
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Regulator May Be Inserted 
Or Removed INSTANTLY! 


Air-operated clamping blocks hold the gas 
service regulator in a vise-like grip so that it 
may be dismantled, repaired and tested. After 
repairing, all necessary settings and tests such 
as flow, lock-up and leakage can be quickly 
made. The Universal Regulator Repair and 
Test Stand pays for itself in time saved. For 
all service regulators size 2” or smaller. Write 
for detailed information. 
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27 WINNERS IN ROCKWELL 

ESSAY AND JINGLE CONTEST 

Twenty-seven winners in a nationwide 
sssay-and-jingle contest on “planned meter 
retirement programs in the gas industry” 
have been announced by Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The year-long contest, open to all per- 
sons employed in the gas industry, was 
sponsored by Rockwell to “stimulate think- 
ing about gas meter repair practices,” ac- 
cording to L. A. Dixon, Jr., vice-president, 
meter and valve division. 

Winners will receive prizes ranging from 
individual Delta Homecraft power tools to 
complete shop equipment of Delta indus- 
trial-type power tools. These awards will 


L. A. Dixon, Jr. G. K. Bachmann 


be presented at a series of luncheons this 
month in Rockwell regional headquarters 
cities: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, Tulsa and Dallas. 
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to make gas connections 


FOR LAUNDRIES, DRYERS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
AND OTHERS 


Model ST— 
for pipe connections, 


Model CT — with flared 
oint for copper tubing. 


SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for mak- 
ing gas and water connections. No pipe 
cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 
costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 


dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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George Bachmann gets big prize 

First prize winner in the essay division 
was G. K. Bachmann, general superintend- 
ent of meters, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., N. J. Mr. Bachmann will receive 
an entire shop of Delta industrial-type 
power tools valued at $1,750. 

Douglas L. McLeod, assistant gas engi- 
neer, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., won sec- 
ond prize, a complete shop of Delta Home- 
craft tools worth more than $1,100. 


Four honor awards winners 


Four honor awards, each consisting of a 
Deltashop 4-in-1 combination power tool 
with motor and accessories, total value of 
each is $386, went to: 


Anton G. Prasil, gas staff engineer, Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp.; 

J. M. Pickford, manager, gas engineering, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Corp.; 

Donald J. Heim, staff engineer, Washington 
Gas Light Co.; 

C. V. Morey, meter engineer, Consolidated 
Edison Co. 


Eight honorable mentions 


Eight honorable-mention 
Delta 8” tilting table saws are: 


winners of 


Adolph W. Rauth, general meter and lab- 
oratory supervisor, Consumers Power 
Co.; 

C. Alkema, Jr., technical assistant, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co.; 

S. H. Glassburn, meter repair supervisor, 
Northern Indiana Public Service; 

Eugene J. Kuhns, accountant, United Gas 
Improvement Co.; 

James H. J. Hughes, Jr., engineering assist- 
tant, development and planning depart- 
ment, Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; 

J. Gordon Cree, manager of utilities, Boro 
of Chambersburg; 

S. J. Fisher, petroleum engineer, Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co.; 

W. F. Bennett, division engineer, Atlanta 
Gas Light Co. 


Jingle contest winner 

First prize winner in the jingle contest 
was H. H. Sexton, district superintendent, 
Houston Natural Gas Co., who will receive 
a completely equipped $386 Deltashop with 
motor and accessories. 

D. U. Wheaton, special representative, 
Southern California Gas Co., won second 
prize, a Delta Homecraft saw and jointer 
combination and accessories worth $207. 

Third prize, a Delta drill press and acces- 
sories worth $172, was won by Jack 
R. Davis, distribution design supervisor, 
Southern California Gas Co. 


Ten honorable mentions 


Ten honorable mention winners of Delta 
Homecraft scroll saws are: 

Howard L. Johnson, office assistant, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co.; Walter M. Trevor, 
superintendent’s clerk, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; Ed Read, meter repair, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co.; Victor B. Gallant II, utility 
man, Southern Counties Gas Co.; Bill G. 
Lewis, utility clerk, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.; Henry Hartmann, assistant gas utiliza- 
tion engineer, Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; 
D. M. Steen, manager gas transmission and 
distribution, 


Long Island Lighting Co.; | 


Charles H. Fowx, foreman, Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Corp.; Roscoe R. White, 
foreman, Hope Natural Gas Co.; and Stu- 
art Talbot, senior engineer, Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


The judges 


Five American gas industry leaders 
served as judges for the contest: D. A. 
Hulcy, president, The Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; F. A. Lydecker, vice- 
president of gas operations, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J.; 
H. L. Masser, executive vice-president, 
Southern California Gas Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; William G. Rogers, presi- 
dent, The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John West, acting managing di- 
rector, American Gas Association, New 
York, M. ¥. 


IGT HOME COURSE TOPS 1,000 


Enrollments in the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology home study course, “Natural Gas 
Production and Transmission,” and sales of 
the reference text, passed the 1000-mark in 
December, less than 2 years after the course 
became available. The 1,000th copy of the 
text was sent to Wilbur R. Maxeiner, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co., Tulsa. A few days 
later the 150th “Certificate of Accomplish- 
ment” for completion of course was issued 
to B. C. Holman, Minneapolis Gas Co. 


F. A. HOUGH JOINS BECHTEL CORP. 

Frederic A. Hough has resigned as vice 
president and director of Southern Counties 
Gas Co., to join Bechtel Corp., construc- 
tion and engineering concern. 





PIPE STOPPERS 
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COMPANY 
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Brookiyn 17, N. Y. 
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NEW Industrial 
Processing Equipment 





Rotor-Brazing Equipment—Selas 

A new rotor-brazing technique increases 
production rates at reduced operating costs. 
Accompanying illustration shows brazing 





of 64 copper bars to the end ring of a rotor 
for an industrial electric motor in less than 
5 minutes. Floor-to-floor time, including 
loading, heating cooling and unloading, is 
15 minutes, compared with 1% hours for 
conventional methods. The gas cost of the 
brazing operation is said to be 342¢, com- 
pared with costs to $2.00 for oxygen-fuel 
torch brazing. 

Work rotates within adjustable ring of 14 
burners, each of which is in effect a jet 
furnace burning premixed air-gas. Products 
of combustion are released at high velocity 
through burner slots for localized heating 
with all copper bars brazed simultaneously. 
Brazing alloy can be preplaced which with 
the automatically-controlled heating cycle 
assures reproducibility of results. 

Selas Corporation of America, Philadel- 
phia 34. 


Radiant Tube Furnace—Lindberg 


Large-scale application of radiant tubes 
to toolroom-size furnaces has been an- 
nounced for a gas-fired radiant tube atmos- 
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phere furnace that is said to be suited for 
heat treating virtually all production and 
tool steels, except high-speed, where scale- 
and decarburization-free work is essential. 

The center stream, instead of being 
100% gas, is a mixture of gas and relatively 
little air, insufficient for complete combus- 
tion. Indentations, approximately 1” deep 
and on 6” centers, are around the circum- 
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ference of the tube, top-to-bottom. As the 
stratified gas-air mixture and the straight 
air surrounding it pass up the tube, the first 
dimple eddies the current which mixes air 
with some of the air-gas mixture, to accel- 
erate combustion rate. As the streams move 
further upward, additional dimples con- 
tinue the mixing until completed. 

The radiant tubes are along the furnace 
chamber sides, eliminating the need for 
greater strength in horizontal tubes. The 
tubes are thin-walled Inconel, for maxi- 
mum heat transfer through the tube wall, 
minimum internal tube temeperature for 
long life. Tubes are fired at lower ends and 
are removable through arch without cool- 
ing furnace or interrupting operations. 

The shell is heavy steel plate reinforced 
with structural members, continuously 
welded. An automatic gas-air curtain fully 
covers the vestibule when the door is 
opened to exclude room air. The curtain 
ignites when the door opens; shuts off when 
the door closes. 

Doors are vertical-lift, actuated by a foot 
operated valve. 

The cast-and-insulated door overlaps the 
vestibule on all four sides to provide metal- 
to-metal seal. 

Maximum operating temperature to 
1,850F. Factory Mutual-approved endo- 
thermic atmosphere generators available. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., 2450 W. Hub- 
bard St., Chicago 12. 


Carb Furnace—Leeds & Northrup 

As an extension of the Homocarb fur- 
nace line, a gas-fired model has been added 
and is made in 8 sizes, with work spaces 





from 15”X18” to 25"48”. The furnaces 
are vertical batch type units. Burners, tan- 
gential to combustion chambers, vary in 
number depending on furnace size. Lumi- 
nous-flame burners are used, with regula- 
tion by duration-adjusting type temperature 
control, to produce a long flame which 
wraps around furnace retort. The retort acts 
as a single radiant tube and is said to pro- 
vide a uniform wall of heat around work 
chamber. Equipment includes safe-start 
burner control unit, with all gas and air 
valves, safety interlocks, blower and other 
accessories. 

Microcarb control is provided for con- 
tinuous, automatic regulation of the carbon 
content of the furnace atmosphere. An- 
nounced applications of the furnace include 
carburizing, carbon restoration, hardening, 
or homogeneous carburizing cycles. 

This part of the Homocarb equipment is 
said by manufacturer to be only carbon 





control which measures directly the carbon. } 


Operation is based on detecting element, an 
electrical-resistance unit which reacts pro- 


portionally and swiftly to change in atmos. | 


phere carbon. Installed in work chamber, it 
measures gas at same operating tempera- 
ture, flow rate and other conditions to 
which the charge is exposed. 

The instruments which employ the de- 
tecting element are a controller and re- 
corder. Both are conventional-type instru- 
ments, panel mounted with all measuring, 
signalling and control accessories. Controls 
will permit the equipment to start up only 
when all gas, air and power control com- 
ponents are in safe position. Failure of sup- 
ply, or melting of temperature-limit fuse, 
automatically closes gas valve, which must 
be reset manually to resume operation. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., 444 N. 16 St., 
Philadelphia 30. 


Double Melting Furnace—Eclipse 

A dry hearth double-chamber melting 
furnace has been developed for quality 
melting, die casting, or permanent molding 





' 
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of aluminum parts requiring a minimum of 
porosity. Basic design consists of separate 
melting and holding baths in a single unit, 
thus eliminating use of containers. Furnace 
is said to have high melting rate and uni- 
form pouring temperature. 

Aluminum is charged through door into 
sloping melting area which allows alumi- 
num to flow into holding compartment, 
where temperature is instrument-controlled. 
Cold metal cannot enter hot bath. Design 
eliminates gassing of metal. Burners are 
mounted so products of combustion con- 
tact metal without flame impingement; pilot 
is integral with main burner. 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., 1002 Bu- 
chanan Street, Rockford, Ill. 


METTLER PURCHASED BY ECLIPSE 

Assets of The Mettler Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, have been acquired by Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, Ill. The 
company will continue to operate as The 
Mettler Co., Inc., division of Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co., with all manufacturing 
and sales to be handled in the West Coast 
offices and plant. R. W. Pixler, former man- 
ager of combination gas-oil burner sales of 
Eclipse, has been appointed vice president 
and general manager of the Mettler divi- 
sion. James M. Kobabe, former president of 
Mettler, will be associated with the com- 
pany as a consultant. 





More 
NEW Industrial Processing Equipment 
See page 43 
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NEW Communications 
Equipment 





150 mc Mobile Receiver—Motorola 
Greater RF selectivity and increased re- 
ability are noted as features of an im- 

yroved mobile radio receiver recently 





placed in production. The new universal 
6-12v. unit operates in the 450-470mc 
range. 

Use of a multiple-tuned cavity preselec- 
tor of compact design yields relatively steep 
skirted selectivity that maximizes protection 
against UHF TV interference. The low in- 
sertion loss, less than 2db, of this preselec- 
tor combined with an extra-low-noise crys- 
tal diode mixer entirely eliminates the need 
for RF amplifier tubes. Servicing is said to 
be correspondingly simplified. 

New high Q, low-loss cavities are also 
used in the band-pass filter of the com- 
panion transmitter to provide greater at- 
tenuation of harmonics, subharmonics. 

Motorola Communications and Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Tech. Inf., 4501 W. Augusta 
Blvd., Chicago 51. 


Impulse-Duration Telemeter—Foxboro 


An impulse-duration telemetering system 
which transmits and receives long-distance 
measurements of variables has been intro- 
duced. Designed for reliable transmission 
of gas line flow and pressure, the telemeter 
can handle distances up to 150 miles by 
wire or may be operated over radio link or 
microwave channels. 

Because the system operates as a func- 
tion of pulse duration, the signal level can 
vary widely without affecting operation or 
accuracy. At 12-second intervals, the tele- 
meter transmitter sends a pulse to the re- 
ceiver proportional in duration to the vari- 
able being measured. The receiver auto- 
matically compares the duration of this 
pulse to that of the previous one and actu- 
ates a reversible motor which positions a 
recorder pen or indicator pointer to reflect 
any measurement change. 

The system uses relatively few moving 
parts, each of which is easily accessible and 
can be serviced without special tools. Plug- 
in receiver relays and mercury-type switches 
are used for safe, reliable service. 

Foxboro Teletex Telemeter. 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


Foxboro 


NEW Bulletin 


MOTOROLA POWER UTILITY 
PRODUCTS 

This bulletin explains the possibility of 
utilizing the upper portion of the voice fre- 
quency spectrum—2400-3100 cps.—to send 
control-data reporting signals over 5 chan- 
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nels, using FM techniques, without affect- 
ing the voice transmission. Or, if it is de- 
sired to utilize the entire voice frequency 
spectrum from 500-3100 cps., up to 18 
channels can be obtained. The additional 
channels, the bulletin points out, can be 
used for telemetering, telegraph, teleprint- 
ing, load control, dialing and signaling, and 
for the transmission of alarms. Numerous 
photographs and drawings are presented to 
show how frequency-shift voice frequency 
carrier can be used in virtually any com- 
munications network where data can be 
translated into coded information. 

Bulletin E-112. Pp. 12. Motorola Com- 
munications and Electronics, Inc., 4501 W. 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51. 


NEW Gas Industry 
Equipment 





Masonry Cutting Blade—Clipper 

A new break-resistant abrasive blade for 
masonry cutting has been announced by the 
manufacturer. Both sides of the blade are 
symmetrically covered with raised abrasive 
“polkadots,” each acting as an extra cutting 
edge. According to the company, extensive 
field and laboratory testing has demon- 
strated the efficiency of the polkadots in 
reducing side-friction and the resultant 
drag, allowing a maximum of power to be 
delivered to the cutting edge of the blade. 
Additional benefits are found in cooler, 
smoother running blades that cut faster 
with less wear. The blades are reinforced 
out to the cutting edge with glass fiber web- 
bing, with extra reinforcing on both sides 
at the hub, where the strain is greatest. 

Polk-A-Dot Blades. Clipper Manufactur- 
ing Co., 2800 Warwick, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Temperature Instrument—Burling 
Designed for both laboratory and indus- 

trial use, this indicating temperature control 

combines an independent dial thermometer 





with a differential expansion type tempera- 
ture control. Several adjustable tempera- 
ture ranges are offered, including 150- 
750°F. Control is obtained by the differen- 
tial expansion of two concentric tubes ac- 
tuating a smap-acting switch through a 
lever. Switch is rated at 15 amp. 125-250 
volts, a.c. Operating differentials are from 
+ 1 to 4°F, depending on conditions. This 
control is for local mounting and may be 
furnished with flange or threaded fittings. 

Model LD-1S. Burling Instrument Co., 
16 River Rd., Chatham, N. J. 


Gas Cleaner—Blaw-Knox 

A new type of gas cleaner which is lower 
in height than a conventional scrubber and 
available in smaller capacity sizes, these 
cleaners are designed .or district gas regu- 
lating and distribution points where height 
is a limiting factor. Sizes range from 8” to 
30” nominal diameter. The maximum gas 
capacities at 30 psig operating pressure run 
from 7,000 up to 205,000 cfh, with more 
capacity at higher operating pressures. The 
new cleaners can be constructed for any 
pressure required. The new low-height gas 
cleaners have been designed for indoor or 
underground installations. No sacrifice has 
been made in scrubbing efficiency with the 
new design, since the same oil contacting 
principle is used to maximum advantage, 
according to the company. The mist ex- 
tracting system is of entirely new design, 
fully tested, and of high efficiency. The en- 
tire cleaner is built for flexible operation as 
required at district regulators, where highly 
variable gas flows occur. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


NEW industrial 
Processing Equipment 





Atmosphere Furnace—Lindberg 

A new gas-fired vertical radiant tube 
hydraulic pusher production carbonitriding 
and gas carburizing furnace is designed to 








handle production loads of small parts re- 
quiring neutral hardening, carbonitriding, 
heavy and medium case gas carburizing 
and carbon restoration. 

In the cycle of operation, the furnace is 
brought to the desired temperature and the 
operator sets a cycle timer for pushing in- 
terval. When timer rings, a loaded basket 
is placed on the front loading table; a 
manual button starts the pushing sequence. 
All following operations are automatic. 

At the end of the heating chamber, a 
cylinder slowly inverts the basket 180° al- 
lowing the work to trickle into the quench 
below, to obtain uniform hardness. A door 
then opens and another cylinder pushes the 
empty work basket to a gravity conveyor 
leading back to the charging end. 

Heating is by means of 20 suspended 
radiant Inconel tubes, 10 per zone. All 
tubes are fired at the lower end; are readily 
removable from the top plate without 
cooling the furnace or interrupting opera- 
tions. Total input rating is 1,630,000 
Btu/hr; maximum temperature rating is 
1,850 F. Hearth area of the furnace pic- 


tured is 18”w  9’'l. It holds 12 baskets, 
13°w. X FL. XS" d. 
Lindberg Engineering Co., 2450 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago 12. 
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Gas Industry CALENDAR 





JANUARY 

21 SGA employee relations round-table, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

24 SGA air conditioning sales conference, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 

24-26 AGA home service workshop, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

27-28 Southern California Meter Assoc., 
instrument short course, Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College, Wilmington, 
Calif. 

28 SGA accident prevention round-table, 
Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 

28 SGA air conditioning sales conference, 
Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 


FEBRUARY 

4 SGA work-on-Consumers’-premises con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City. 


7-11 Western winter appliance market, 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco. 

11 NEGA manufacturer-distributor  divi- 
sion, Hampshire House, Boston 

23-24 PCGA seminar, electronic data proc- 
essing, Los Angeles. 


MARCH 
2-3 PCGA home service conference, Santa 
Monica. 
4 SGA transmission management confer- 
ence, Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
7-9 Mid-West Gas Association, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 
9-10 PGCA customers service conference, 
Carmel, Calif. 
17-18 SGA conferences, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans: 
accounting management 
distribution management 
sales executive 





21-23 AGA general management section, 
spring conference, Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati. 

23-24 PCGA accident prevention confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

24-25 NEGA, annual meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 

24-25 Oklahoma Utilities Association, con- 
vention, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 


28-Apr. 1 Western metals exposition 
(PCGA exhibit), Los Angeles. 
APRIL 


5-7 Univ. of Oklahoma—NACE, corro- 

sion control short course, Norman. 

-14 AGA sales conference, industrial and 

commercial gas, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

12-15 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati. 

14 GAMA 6th annual range conference, 
Hotel Pierre, New York. 

18-19 AGA residential section, eastern 
natural gas sales conference, Hotel Wm. 
Penn. Pittsburgh. 

19-20 PCGA distribution conference, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

19-21 Southwestern gas measurement short 
course, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman. 

25-27 Midwest sales conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

25-27 Electric and gas utility accountants, 
national conference, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

27-29 AGA research and utilization con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

MAY 

-4 LPGA convention, Conrad Hilton 

Hotel, Chicago. 

2-3 PCGA transmission conference, Palm 

Springs, Calif. 
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2-6 AGA industrial gas school, Hotel 
Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh. 

9-10 AGA gas supply, transmission, stor- 
age conference, Hotel Wm. Penn, Pitts- 
burgh. 

9-13 National restaurant exposition (AGA 
exhibit), Navy Pier, Chicago. 

12-13 PUAA, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

16-18 SGA 47th annual convention, New 
Orleans. 

17-19 Pennsylvania Gas Association, Po- 
cono Manor, Pa. 

23-24 AGA residential section, N.Y.-N.J. 
sales conference, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 

23-25 AGA chemical, engineering, manu- 
factured gas production conference, Ho- 
tel New Yorker, New York. 


JUNE 

5-9 Canadian Gas Association, annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 

9-10 Natural Gas and Petroleum Associ- 
ation of Canada, Royal Connaught Ho- 
tel, Hamilton, Ont. 

27-28 Michigan Gas Association, Macki- 
nac Island, Mich. 


JULY 

18-Aug. 13 Southeastern Gas Association, 
short course in gas technology, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

18-22 Western summer appliance market, 
Merchandise Mart. San Francisco. 


AUGUST 
15-Sept. 10 Southeastern Gas Association, 


short course in gas technology, Raleigh, 
N. &. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-9 Mid-West Gas Association, school and 
conference, Iowa State College, Ames. 

9 New Jersey Gas Association, Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake. 
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RICHARD W. STAFFORD 


CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


Phone 
UNiversity 4-6190 








CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 


AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants, 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 
HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 


44 Prospect Ave. - Montclair, N. J. > 2-3692 


205 East 42 St. > New York 17 * MU 6-436] 








157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 

















Let Us Install Your LP GAS PLANT 


Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 
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% 100% Town Supply 
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NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








“YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN ONE PACKAGE” 


complete LP-gas plants 


engineered e designed ¢ installed 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J. WE 2-2800 





LP-GAS STAND-BY PLANTS 


and special equipment for every requirement 


AMERICAN LIQUID GAS CORPORATION 


1109 Santa Fe Avenue - Los Angeles 21, California 
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